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Lahd to continue to hold 
the Finnish soldiers 


MAKJAYOUN (AP) — Gen. Antoine 
lahti. commander of the Israeli- backed 
South Lebanon Army, said Wednesday he 
would continue to hold 21 Finnish UN sol- 
diers hostage until he fuund out what had 
happened to 1 I members of his militia. 

The silver-haired militia commander 
told reporters in this hilltop town Llmt he 
did not consider the Finns captured lust 
Friday to be prisoners. But when asked 
whai would happen if any of the UN sol- 
diers tried to escape, Lahd said: “There 
are military rules about such things. He 
will be warned, and if he doesn’t stop, he 
will be fired on”. 

The soldiers, members of the 10 -nation 
UN Interim Force in Lebanon (UNI HU, 
appeared to be in good health. Most of 
them laughed as they talked with repor- 
ters, ami some complained that their food 
was boiing. 

Earlier in the day. in (he northern Is- 
raeli town of Mclullu, Lahd totd the Asso- 
ciated Piess that he had given Unifil a 
proposal aimed at ending the hostage «rf- 
uii. 

lie said dial mi Flies day, he suggested 
to Unifil' s deputy commander. Col. Jean 
Pons of France, that the II missing mili- 
tiamen be brought to n neutral place in or- 


der to give their version of how they left 
(heir post. 

Israeli Defence minister Yitzhak Rabin 
has said that the fate of the Finnish sol- 
diers should be settled by Unifil mid the 
South Lebanon Army. Rabin said that Is- 
rael assists the militia but does not tell it 
what to do. 

I^ahd, in military uniform, arrived at 
the hotel in a green mcrcedes driven by 
one of his Lebanese militiamen. Also in 
the car was a young Israeli soldier armed 
with u LLS- made M-L6 rifle. 

When Lahd left the hotel after talking 
to Israeli reporters, an Israeli officer told 
Eiim not to speak to foreign reporters 
waiting outside. “Not even a word"? 
Lahd asked. The officer said no. and Lahd 
walked past the correspondents without 
answering questions which they called out 
to him. 

In occupied Jerusalem, sin official from 
the Israeli defence ministry said Wednes- 
day that Israel would not give Lahd's mili- 
tia any orders concerning the Finns. “We 
do not want to do things that way, because 
in such a fashion wc will find ourselves 
back in Lebanon,” said the official, who 
spoke on condition of anonymity. 
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Bulgarians sought to kill 
Walesa, says Agca 

ROML (AIM — Pupal assailant Mchmci All Agca testified Wednesdav thm r„i uu 
rians plotted to kill Mil. Labour Leader Lech Walesa with » 

sa, ! 1 l hc was s, ! nt b ? Bulgaria ns *» Tunis to scout out the Dosslbilllv of on 

i» M* Tn" i si "r p ho to ?f n . ,si 1 n ,>r,;,idc, " ,,, “ b Bour|!Uil ’“ " n,i ■'*»'- 

the non outlawed solidarity labour union In Pope John Paul IPs native Poland. 

-*J ca saW the P |an called for Walesa to be killed bv a radio-controlled car homh 
after a press conference during his Rome visit in January 1981 bonib 

police of l thc S piol. the Plan W “ S Ca " ed ° ff bCC * USl ' ftn identified Italian informed 

Judge llttrio Marlella, who brought the indictments in the Paoal n!nt trial i, a< i 
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WASHINGTON (AIM — President Konutd 
Reagan was to meet Wednesday with In- 
dian Prime Minister Rajiv Gundhi. Hop- 
ing in promote closer I tulo- American ties 
ami in encourage India u> he more respon- 
sive i<> western interests. 

Gandhi has just completed a visit to Mo- 
scow. Before li is arrival in the US. the 
American official said no major break- 
throughs were expected during the Indian 
leader's four-day visit, which will include 
meetings with four cabinet officers. 

The otticial, who insisted on anonym- 
ity. described Wednesday’s meeting as a 
get acquainted session aimed partly at es- 
tablishing a personal rapport between the 
leaders o| the world's two largest demo- 
cracies. 


Former MP assassinated, hurricane 
death toll surpasses 11,000 


DHAKA I API — Ambushers have gunned 
down a former Member of Parliament and 
his son in Jessore district. 250 kilometres 
southwest or Dhaka, police said Wednes- 
day. 

Philippines 

celebrates 

Independence 
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The Philippines cele- 
brated the 87th anniversary of Its In- 

last week. On the occasion 
President Ferdinand Marcos, in a message 

SJ «%Rf ople sa J d ‘ hat ‘As w« mark today 
he 87th year of Philippine Independence, 

ihtii Ws be ! we us are as Rreat as the 

h!S f - i nd tasks m have & lrcady 
borne. And there remain — let us not for- 

il H“ stlU t0 ^ fulfilled, 
many burdens still to be borne.* 
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Jessore police, reached by tekph»r> 
said Ilkhlasuddin Ahmed. 55. lib dJ; 
son. Ehlcshnnuil Huq. 22. and ju> * 
phew were riding a motorcycle ruow- 
when assailants hiding in a busli 
fire. 

Police said EkhlasuJdin and hi' *■' 
died on the spot while his nephew «. 
taken to a hospital with bullet wound* 

Eikhiastiddin. a leader of the opposin- 
Bangladesh workeis peasants AwanuL- 
gue. was a follower of assassinated rh 
side in Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 

Police said they have arrested Yoiv- 
Ahmed. 22. in connection with Tuesuh’ 
killing, and were investigating theinou- 
for the slaying. 

Opposition political parties called h‘- * 
dawn to noon ge ne ra I s t r i ke IVcuiWjU 

in southwestern Natali. Ekjiljsw* ' . 
hometown, in protest of the killing 

Meanwhile, the Press In formaiion *• 
partmenl of Bangladesh said. W ed "f h j 
that the death toll from last month j n“. 
rienne and tidal waves rose to ; 
based on preliminary survey repon » - 
Bangladesh's devastated soUl11 * 
areas. 

A slu t e me n 1 by the PI D said 4 - ** a . j 
dies had been recovered and '».& ^ i 

were listed as missing in the ‘ j : 
disaster. If the missing were p - , .. j 
dead, the death toll would be U- j 
added. . 

The loll previously bad. been 
un- officially at well above 
25.000 people missing. But os 1X1 , jjy 
Monday, the official toll was 
dead and 4,882 missing'. 

Rescue operations launched 
navy ships and a fleet 01 helicopit 
after the deadly hurricane hit J" - CJ ik* 
bell and offshore islands have j-r fClJ Cy 
olT. and the missing now ar 
presumed dead. . . yJ ; 

Me a n wh i le , an outbreak ol d j JJ live 
diseases has claimed more tna L - h3 , 
in the hardest-hit areas 
Sandwip and Comganyganj- 

The Dhaka- basid 1 nie rnat ional^ se£f 
for Diarrhoea! Diseases resea n ,&* 
four medical teams to 07 3 
outbreak. 
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How will the US react? 


Two Amal inlii I la mon armed with hushnikov rlHes guard II soldiers of ih 
Israeli South Lebanon Army at a warehouse in .South Lebanon TlJ m», L. .u ^ i 
right is Daoud Daond, a senior Ainal officlnl in the South ma " on Hie fJ 
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The administration .seems u> tv 
piesscd with Gandhi ilnri ng his <•„ 
months in oflice. According in iht I s.- 
l icial. Gandhi has shown hi nisell tv . 
I oi cel u | and able leader who >i]*|'e,irs j,< 
lined t l* he around I'oi a lung nnu 1 

Alter his^ While House meeting inL'. 
morning. Gandhi planned to hau- lun. 
with Secretary of Stale. George I 1 Shall; 

Relations between India and the In,'-.! 
States have been plagued by mutual su^p 
cion brought on by the alliance ul c*j 
with the principal lival of the other 


India has been on good terms Mhi'.- 
Soviet Union foi years while the Infr.: 
Stoles hns been the main arms supplier-: : 
India's western neighbour ami long- nr. 
foe. Pakistan. 


BEIRUT (Agencies) — Prospects of 
in American military action to free 
the passengers on the hijacked TWA 
Boeing 7 27 were still high as the 96 
tour old skyjack prepared to enter its 
fifth day with no positive signs of a 
toar ending. 

White there are speculations that the 
American leadership had studied and 
uken decisions concerning military op- 
uons to free the passengers, it is believed 
oil any military action might end in a 
iijster. The plane, it has been an- 
tounced will be dynamited as soon as the 
:ijjders are attacked. A special Ameri- 
;in anli- terrorist team is in the region 
in-J American warships in East Medil- 
rruneaii have been alerted. 

Beirut airport has now opened for civi- 
:jfi traffic after the hijackers agreed that 
mil planes may resume using the facility. 

Ihc Reagan Administration Monday 
received with a sigh of relief assurances 
from Lebanese Shi’ ite leader Nabih Berri 
til the hijacked American passengers 
Inc now been removed into safety from 
the plane parked at Beirut airport to a safe 
[live somewhere in the city. 

Berri, who was now handling the negoti- 
itions. was in telephone contact with LIS 
Nil kina! Security Adviser Robert McFar- 
hne, assuring the US official of the safety 
cf the hostages, but insisting that it is 
, now up to Israel to release the more than 
' : '10 Shi'ites it holds in its prisons. 

> American officials considered it as a 
pwiiivc development that Berri was now 
ia control and holding an open line with 
die US government. 

Bui the conditions placed by Berri and 
to hijackers for the release of the hos- 
ujm have obviously placed the Reagan 
Administration in a serious dilemma. 

The dilemma is prompted by the deter- 
mination of the US not to give in to any 
terrorist demands and. as a result. Pre- 
sent Reagan and his top officials,- have 
refused to publicly ask Israel to release 
to imprisoned Shi’ites in return for the 
release of the American hostages. 

Israel has said it will consider any US 
|Nuest to release more than 700 Shi' ite 
toum prisoners to meet the demands of 
j * 8 packers who are holding dozens of 
^ncans hostage in Beirut, but it will 
acce Pl a request from the Inter- 
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PAIN AND PROGRESS 
OF WOMEN AROUND THE 
world 


•Violence: the common threat 
against women everywhere. 

•In the US, progress has 
created new problems. 

•A young Thai woman tells of 
ner life offorced prostitution. 

*Flus, the ‘New Coke' is it. 
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BEIRUT — An armed hijacker walks outside the TWA Jetliner at Beirut Airport Sun- 
day, shortly after the plane landed In the Lebanese capital for the third time in three 
days. (AP Wlrephoto) 


national Red Cross, a government official 
said Monday. 

The official, speaking on condition he 
was not identified, said Israel has had no 
contact with the Red Cross and had not 
been asked by the United Slates to take 
action. 

The hijackers demanded on Sunday that 
the Red Cross works quickly before its loo 
late to win the release of the Lebanese 
Shi’ ites imprisoned in Israel. 

One report said Monday, that warships, 
believed to-be either American or Israeli, 
were spotted across Beirut's shores, while 
Lebanese nationalist militiamen opened 
fire on an Israeli boat in the Medit- 
erranean. 

Militiamen at Beirut Airport and nearby 
areas are under alert to face a possible mi- 
litary landing to rescue passengers of the 
hijacked American plane. 

Security sources said that nationalist 
and Muslim forces in West Beirut opened 
fire on an Israeli boat forcing it to take to 
open sea. The boat was patrolling the 
coastal area next to the airport. 


Airport sources said the hijackers have 
taken measures to explode the plane in 
case of any military landing by foreign 
forces. They pointed out that the Ameri- 
can Delta force is currently in the Medit- 
erranean. 

in another development the Associated 
Press reported Monday that a British com- 
mando squad has Clown to Cyprus to mon- 
itor events surrounding the hijacking of 
the TWA jetliner. The report said the 
squad is from the elite Special Air Ser- 
vice. the British equivalent of the US Spe- 
cial Forces. 

The report said the SAS team, number- 
ing no more than five, would not Lake part 
in any attempt to free the Americans held 
hostage aboard (he hijacked plane. 

Meanwhile, former British Foreign Se- 
cretary David Owen, leader of the Social 
Democratic Party, urged the United States 
not to use force to free the hotages. 

“As far as the Americnns are concern- 
ed, they have to rein back their indigna- 
tions.” Owen said in a radio interview 
with the British Broadcasting Corp. 



• Alla the Royal Jordanian Airline has decided to suspend Its flights to and from 
Beirut following the criminal act which led to the blowing np of an Alla Boeing 727 
plane in Beirut last [week. 

• The government has completed a comprehensive study on different manufacturing 
companies* producing the same goods, In an effort to merge them. Meanwhile, the 
Mhrtstrv of Industry and Commerce has also completed a study to protect the goods of 
local companies from the competitions of foreign companies. 

• The Foreign Ministry has asked all Jordanian embassies abroad to encourage Inter- 

nattonaland Arab organizations interested in using Amman as a centre for their 
actlvltIfes.VThey should also work to encourage those who want to bold seminars and 
conferences In Amman. 1 

• The government Is considering the appointment of a number of commercial, tourist 
and Information attaches to Jordanian embassies abroad next year. 
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Jordanian- 

Palestinian 

meetings 

begin 


By Star Staff Writer 
and Agencies' reports 

AMMAN — A scries of Jorrianian- 
Piilesti nian meetings were expected to 
start on Monday night beginning with 
a meeting between I Ms Majesty King 
Hussein and 1*1.0 Chairman Yasser 
Arafat. Arafat arrived in Amman 
Monday morning for consultation 
with King llusscitt who returned from 
a visit to I he United Kingdom and the 
United States. 

The meetings will discuss (he cm I cornu 
of King Hussein's discussions with US 
President Ronald Reagan on ways to in- 
volve the Palestinians in the peace 
process based on the Palestinian- Jordani- 
an accord or 1 1 February this year and Se- 
curity Council resolutions 242 and 338. 

Another issue will be (lie holding of the 
emergency Arab Summit meeting, which 
was called for by Moruccn. to discuss the 
attacks against the Palest i uians in Leba- 
non. 

But the most important issue will be the 
upcoming Joint Jordanian- Palestinian dia- 
logue with the United Slates, which is ex- 
pected to begin in July. The Star has 
learned that the PLO chairman wilt pro- 
pose names of members of the PLO Exe- 
cutive Council who were never involved 
with military actions such as Mr Moham- 
med Mi lhem and Bishop Elia Khouri, who 
have met with senior American officials 
before. 

A Kuna report quoting an article in an 
Italian magazine * Panorama' said Monday 
that the Jordanian- Palestinian delegation 
for Middle East peace negotiations with 
the United States will be led by the 
Court Minister Mr Adnan Abu Qdkh. 

The delegation said the report-will in- 
clude a number of West Bank notables and 
the list of nominees is topped by Rashed 
AJ-Shawa, Elias Freij. Professor Edward 
Said. Walid Al- Khaldi and Hashim Al- 
Sharabi. 

Other reports quoting Italian sources 
said a joint Jordanian- Palestinian delega- 
tion will visit Italy a few days before the 
European Summit in Milano. 



Starting from the first day 
of the feast. 

The Hungarian 
International Circus 
At the Al- Hussein Sports 
City —The Public Garden. 


Saudi Arabia A Qatar J rivals 


UAE 3 dirhams 


Kuwait A Bahrain 250 fils 


Syria A Lebanon 3. pounds 




The International Hungarian 



The Hungarian Circus 'begins on the 
first day of the (Eid) at Al- Hussein 
Sports City (public garden) according 
to the director of the Festival, Mr 
Rasim El- Khafsh. 

The Hungarian world circus is one 
of the best in the world, it comes next 
to the Russian circus in regard to the 
show and world fame. The Hungarian 
circus now in Amman consists of 75 
male and female players who will give 
various displays. There arc six lions 
and three panthers, and a number of 
horses and dogs who will give unparall- 
eled displays. There Is another attrac- 
tion also: A Bar tier* s shop in which el- 
ephants can shave for any member of 
the audience without charge. 

Mr Khafsh added that there will be 
acrobatic shows of which Jordanian 
people are fond of. The acrobats will 
show that man can perform the most 
difficult sports and gymnastics during 
two and half hours. He added that 
there are in the public garden several 
plays for children in which they can 
lake part in gratis before the circus 
begins. 

There are also local groups who will 
sing during the circus festival which 
every person can watch before the 
start of the circus. There are ameni- 
ties for the visitors such as a big 
cafeteria and car park. Entry of cars 
will be from gate No. 4 and pedes- 
trians from gate No. 2. There is 
another car parking east of the sta- 
dium which can accommodate 1000 
cars free of charge. 

The show tent can take 3,000 peo- 
ple. The seats are numbered and orga- 
nised. The entrance fee is JD l . Mr 
Khafsh said 250 seats were reserved 
for those who support the festival, the 
ticket price of which is JD 4 and JD 5. 

The director of the circus Mr Ra- 
douti Tomash stated that preparations 
for the festival started six months 
ago. “We have given various shows 
during the last fifty years in almost all 
parts of the world. We participate 
every year also in the World Monte 
Carlo in Paris and we have won sev- 
eral prizes and medals. In 1980 we 
won the' golden cup for the festival,” 


Circus 


Mr Tomash added. He said Amman 
show will be the same as that to be 
performed in Monte Carlo which will 
be held in October of this year. He ad- 
ded that this festival is the first of its 
kind to be held in Jordan and second 
in the Middle East. The same festival 
was held in Kuwait where it was 
warmly welcomed by the Kuwaiti au- 
dience. 


OiS Jiill * 


On Wednesday the Egyptian adress 
Layla Hamada will participate'in the 
festival and she will give some circus 
shows. Also, a number of Jordanians 
will take part, such as Musa Hijazin. 
Besides, the festival administration 
has contacts with several Egyptian 
artists so as to ensure their participa- 
tion in the festival. 
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it WAS a h°t Friday morning 
Ln we decided to take a 
Since and head towards Jerash. 
The car's gasoline was low, and 
i, was the air pressure in one of 
ihe front tyres. 

We had started off later in the 
morning than planned, and no 
Star how we fiddled with the 
knobs of the tape recorder, 
Laura Bradlgan’s voice boomed 
oui too loud. But as we were four 
voung ladies with our lives ahead 
of us. we figured that we would 
survive any misfortune that may 
arise. 

it seemed quite strange that as 
university degree holders, we 
vrere turning back to the rituals 
of our female ancestors, into the 
magical, mysterious and mys- 
lifying world of fortune telling. 
Bui we consoled ourselves with 
ihe fact that we were on this 
mission for an article our editor 
asked us to do. 

At (he same time, we were se- 
cretly pleased to have such an 
opportunity — or in other words, 
«e were not the least ashamed 
that we were educated young la- 
dles seeking out our fortunes the 
my our almost illiterate grand- 
mothers did a century ago. 


Selecting the town or Jerash 
ms incidental. A contact of ours 
bad generously provided us with 
i list of half a dozen names of 
well- known fortune tellers — all 
who performed their business 
from their homes in Jerash. We 
reckoned, nevertheless, that if 
nothing came up for a story, we 
wuld at least obtain some prac- 
tice in the ride to Jerash, a dis- 
tance which is soon to be cov- 
ered dally during the mid- July 
Jerash Festival of Culture and 
Arts. 

The sleepy town of Jerash was 
hailing with activity at the 
wwnlown area before the noon 
prayers were called. With our 
w parked in front of a grocer’s 
JMP, and the grocer staring at 
<a. we read the list of Abu So- 
ind-Sos and Um This- and- Thats 
*mch were accompanied by va- 
gue misleading address. 

We assumed that the residence 
w one should not be too far away 
nom where we were, Aa Lt 
turned out, when we parked the 
f */° r the second time to ask 
where the homes of this 
tellers were, we found 
wre parked right next to it. 
iM rortune teUer, according to 
5J wa* not at home, but 

all whom w 8haU 

AU, wad in and her 

Was oh oiir list. 

A^ompaniad by a group of her 
Um All ap- 

R d J he . ca, ‘* flnd tough 

of the driv-. 
*i^.’J nv , lted UB t0 her house 
ite M vJaH 1 , oCated only three 
* tr *®t;level and, hid-, 
nlJJJJk a °°nglpi D»i ration of 


Ifotise ■ Wilt; iti ' 
■fer ov6r fifty lyekrs agd,. 

Ct)ni Wd of three 
'®hi& jn V the Entrances of ■ 
Wore adjacent v io . . ad . 
f courtyard. ' 

if Juttd J . l‘djredtecl -us cpn-:’, 

Wt tw c iniR* B^eeh matreksea 
Were to sit crossed- - 

^'*;?^te'‘teleyis)6n.;: 

. . .WU n\ari*A ^ 


Fortune tellers in Jordan 

Who are their clients? 

How true are their predictions? 



Palmistry: One of the many forms of fortune telling by studying the 
fingers, thumb and nails. 


lines in thY palm, .type Of hand, 


uncomfortable as the first thing 
she said was directed to our col- 
league who- was fasting. “If you 
are fasting; then .why do you 
have lipstick and rouge on? she 
asked.' . v. 

-. Urn All sat on- one of the ma* 
tresses and looked at ys with her. 
gmaztngly sharp and keen- Waok , 
dyes. These were eyes that deft- . 
wtclycah extract information 
clients lend not. to,, say; that of . 

. gestures and fdcial expressions. 

:■ She told us a. Wt about her own 
experience as far as fortune te|l-< 
ing wap . Concerned. She began 
mm: (eUlng oytr 20 years 


ago, following dreams or “vi- 
sions" she had at the tender 
ages of 1 3 and 1 4 . She then fre- 
quented the Samaras of Palestine 
— the Arab Jews who are famous 
for their fortune- telling, witch- 
craft and even black- magic. ■ 

Yet, she stressed, her ability 
to look into the future was a spe- 
cial gift. A gift from whom, she 
did not specify. But she made.it 
clear that her' Information la 
given by her ‘master* who, is a 
genie .who lives In the', under- 
world. Ail the money she. makes 
frpni her ‘gift/ she said; g^es lo, 
her ‘master*, whom she has made 


a covenant to serve and please 
him. • ^ 

This requires that she cooks 
daily a quantity of food rich with 
costly ingredients which is left 
for her ‘ master* - to / eat' . taler 
on in the discussion, though, she 
said that the food , prepared is 
consumed by her family, neigh- 
bours and friends — contradict- 
ing herself. ‘ 


jordan 


“So. what do you want to 
"'know?” she asked us. “Do you 
/want my help in attracting any 
■‘-prospective husbands?” We 
. looked.at each other in utter sur- 
. prise. * ’ Actually, we just want to 
see what the future has for us — 
in general terms", answered the 
most courageous among us. 

Um Ali seemed not to like this 
request, yet, she started from 
our colleague sitting at (he ex- 
treme right and asked her name 
and that of her mot bar's. Um Ali 
apparently could neither read nor 
write, but she tended to fill an 
empty sheet of page with dashes 
and marks. 


Then. Um Ali, with her eyes 
shining, began to swing her body, 
back and forth as if in a trance. ■ 
mumbling to herself. To our sur- 
prise. she placed her left palm 
against her right shoulder, pat- 
ted the area and mumbled “Yes, 
Master. Yes. Master". Reading 
“Alladeen and His Lamp" as 
children was n fascinating exper- 
ience, but this one was an awk- 
wardly terrifying one. We fid- 
geted on the matresscs, staring 
at the door and calculated how 
long it would lake us to escape if 
the need arose to do so. 

Um Ali raised her head up 
slowly and her eyes pierced into 
those of our colleague as if pene- 
trating into her mind. 

“No matter what you do. no 
matter what you say. no matter 
what you wear, and no matter 
where you go — you are forever 
envied by all." she began, using 
the highly poetic words of Arabic 
language. She also added that 
our colleague suffered from sev- 
ere headaches, which was true. 
Um Ali explained this is the re- 
sult of some spell cast against 
her. 

Nevertheless, her rambling 
moved on to our colleague's per- 
sonal life, where the opposite 
sex is concerned. The tiiree of us 
laughed outright. She had no one 
as far as we knew and the look 
on her face said the same. Um 
Ali at once, changed the subject. 

The second of our colleagues 
was told that someone in her 
family is 111, which is true, Um : 
~ Ali said that she had a very ! 
bright / and successful 'future 
ahead pf heiT"-. — 

• “ You get along very well with 
members of the opposite sex. but 
you have no luck in dealing'- with 
those of your own. ” Um All told 
a third colleague after having 
taken her name and that of her 
-mother's. “You are well liked by 
ail and very popular, but there 
are those who wish you ill. There 
is a man who likes you very 
much and wants you, as much as 
you want him — but 1 do not 
know what is hindering both of 
you". “Really!" said our collea- 
gue, baffled and surprised at the 
latter of; this news, We all stared 
at her, giving her rebuking looks : 

Continued on page 4 
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ortune tellers in Jordan 


intlnued from page 3 


r being too subjective and 
eaking the promise we had ear- 
; r made about being more ob- 
-tive. 


“Why do you turn the "gen- 
smen callers" down when they 
me to ask your family for your 
>nd in marriage?" was the first 
ing Um Ali uttered to our 
urth colleague. Our friend gig* 
sd embarrassingly, as the rest 
us looked at her astonishingly 
we never knew that. 


curious than frightened. Five 
minutes Inter, and as if a hidden 
hand was guiding us to our des- 
tination. wc found the residence 
of another fortune teller whose 
name we had on our list. This 
was after we asked a grocer near 
the cluster of restaurants in Jer- 
ash. 


that 


i- 


It took Um Ali about one and 
df hours to read our fortunes, 
though she had varied in giv- 
g details for each of us, the 
er all outcome was that all four 
us had bright futures, and that' 
me thing bad had been done to 
w^vent us from achieving the 
od things in life. The Jatter,' 
n Ali explained, can be rev- 
sed easily by her conducting a 
uai which would involve the 
mendcl" or the practice of 
ntcmplating a mirror- like sur- 
ce of oil and candles. This, by 
e way, costs JD 25 per person 
conduct. "Thank you but no 
ank you," we said. "Maybe 
ce the Ramadan month is 
er. ’’ 


We then steered the conversa- 
■n towards forlunctelling. "It 
a gift which should only be 
ed for doing good, but there 
2 those who misuse it to per- 
rm evil acts, such as inflicting 
ianity on a person, breaking 
irriages or even mnke a person 
il his or her examinations at 
hool, " Um Ali said. 


"Oh, so you are going to see 
the fortune teller Um Mustafa 
who lives next door to this . 
place," the grocer said offhand- 
edly, busy with giving us the 
directions. 

Um Mustafa actually turned 
out to be Abu Mustafa, as we will 
call him. Abu Mustafa is an old 
man with a dark face, long nose 
and greenish eyes. His white 
robe was spotted and turning 
grey, and he had hang-nails. 

After giving us a hearty wel- 
come, Abu Mustafa asked us to 
wait in the front room until he 
finished with another client. It 
was after some 20 minutes that 
we were asked to enter his "of- 
fice” , nficr which Abu Mustafa 
‘disappeared*. 

As we squeezed on the only 
and worn out sofa, we thought it 
was quite strange that his office 
was clustered with dozens of 
boxes of paper tissues, stacks of 
unused notebooks and tins of yo- 
ghurt set-to be churned. He must 
be n trader In real life, we 
thought. His desk was old and 
yet one can tell that it used to be 
a very beautiful piece of work 
which had seen better days. 
What made us even more un- 
comfortable was the setting of 
the desk, which had its chair 
placed with its back towards us. 


Abu Mustafa made it clear 
he disliked her. 

‘ * You are a spitfire — you can- 
not sit still because of the fire 
within you,” he told her ignor- 
ing to maintain any eye contact 
with her. "And there is some 
evil cast on you," he said. 

After taking a couple of min- 
utes to calculate the letters of the' 
names into numbers, Abu Mus- 
tafa faced the gathering and 
spoke to the second colleague. 
He said she was envied by all. 
She also has some evil cast 
against her. This was the same 
colleague Um Ali had described 
earlier as being envied by all. 

The readings for our third was 
not so much different from those 
of the first two. But, that of the 
fourth was slightly different. 

"You are well-liked by mem- 
bers of the opposite sex, very po- 
pular but you have enemies who 
want to retard your progress," 
lie said. 



People in the rural areas tend to be more superstitious hence 
the great respect for the supernatural 

the effects of the evil spell. 


arate room some 
from the house. 


200 metres 




Abu Nabil is a jolly but thin 
man who has the touch of mak- 
ing everyone feel at home with 
him. His wife had the same 
characteristics. 


Although he refused to say any 
more, he was quite willing to 
talk about his life as a fortune 
teller. 



Who are the people who fre- 
ent fortunetellers? They come 
)m all walks of life. Both male 
d female, rich and poor, rural 
d urban, married and single, 
lplover and employee — all 
Ih their different aims such as 
ssing examinations, succeed- 
i in business, solving personal 
d domestic problems 

Bui the majority of the clients 
■e unmarried young women at- 
mpting. through the world of 
e supernatural, to secure 
tentiai husbands out of men 
ey already know or, for those 
;io are desperate, of any man. 


Married women tend to seek 
tution5 to their marital prob-. 
ns, topping the list are wife- 
at ing, preventing husbands 
om taking a second wife, or to 
: : t a rival out of the family pic- 
■re. This, or they come to seek 
isbands for their single daugbt- 
s or sisters. • • ■ 



•Wheh we were about to leave, 

2 paid Um AH the Tea she char- 
,s for reading fortunes — JD I 
,?r person, y/t then drove away 
: k small secure alley where we 
the: car. Here, ,wb began, 
gather. our thougtsand awake, 
om thesemi- stupor. in which 
e; fell we were. :, ! ■ 



; : ! ,We cWere dclerniined to carry 
: t with the mission *-,now. more 


If 




I- • Annul l- 

i. ; Tels 4204? 


The clash of colours in the 
room and the items it enclosed 
generated an eerie feeling in us. 
But this did not prevent two of 
our colleagues from snooping — 
as reporters and detectives do. 
The pages of the used notebooks 
on his desk were Tull with writ- 
ings in a language which used 
the Arabic alphabets. Everything 
was carefully wriltenin red ink. ' 

When Abu Mustafa returned, 
he asked; • • What have you come 
to me for 7” He then explained 
that he refuses to read fortunes 
or conduct any witchcraELduring 
the month of Ramadan, but was 
willing to see whether any evil 
spell had been cast on us. While 
talking, with half of ’his body 
turned away from us, he showed 
us clearly about his temper and 
patience by moving rapidly and 
iritatingly things about of his 
desk. First was the notebook, 
then a red pen, followed by an . 
empty ashtray and then back to . 
the notebook to once again conti- - 
nue the cycle. 

With his right log jerking back 
and forth ih impatient short 
movements, he asked for the 
name of our first colleague and 
that of her mother. This collea- 
gue was the one who had earlier 
snooped about his hems the 
most, and we wore pot sure it 
waa due to pure coincidence that 


"This is a trade passed on 
through the generations starting 
with my great-grandfather. I 
have sons who are engineers and 
doctors, graduates from the Un- 
ited States, but will one day con- 
tinue the work once I cannot," 
he explained. Abu Mustafa em- 
phasised that such knowledge 
should never be misused, 
whether by a fortuneteller or his 
clients. He cited as an example 
people who request that evil be 
cast against certain people they 
dislike. * 1 But how would you like 
it if someone tried to break your 
marriage? Hamm!" he said. 

Abu Mustafa disclosed that he 
was 70 years old — a figure the 
Tour of us found it hard to be- 
lieve. He could not have been 
more than sixty. He shocked us 
by saying that he had married 1 1 
women during his lifetime four 
of which are currently living 
with him. 


Abu Nabil took time to make 
sure that we were comfortably 
seated on the two mattresses put 
specially for us. After our two 
previous experiences, we were 
somewhat hesitant in trying to 
start a conversation. We were 
even uneasy in relaxing our post- 
ures. 


He added that she would be- 
come a widow and would remar- 
ry unless her first husband has a 
birthmark on his chest. Up till 
nmv our colleague has to put un 
with our teasings that she has to 
besure that any potential husband 
shows his chest before she de- 
cides to marry him. 


When Abu Nabil looked at us 
with Ills soft blue eyes, we asked 
him about what he can do. He 
readily gave us a verbal resume 
which listed reading horoscopes, 
telling the future, finding 
whether evil has been cast 
against a client and reversing it. 


"Are you a teacher?" he 
asked our third colleague who 
turned out to be a Capricorn ra- 
ther than an Aquarius. We had 
earlier decided that It would be 
for the best to evade telling any 
of the fortune tellers that we 
were reporters, so our colleague 
gave a slight nod of the head. 

* ‘ Well, you tend to beat up your 
students a lot and pull their hair 
from the roots," he said, laugh- 
ing. 


r ^ e P a j<? Abu tyustafa his fee 
of 500 fils per client but were 
not permitted to leave until he 
had told us about an incident 
when one client tried to trick 
mm into breaking a marriage so 
that this client could get married 
to the estranged wife. 


For a change, we decided to 
see what the stars had in store 
for us. The colleague sitting 
nearest to him gave her name 
and that of her mother. While 
Abu Nabil was putting the letters 
of the names into figures, he 
told us that he picked up his 
knowledge of the supernatural 
from two Moroccan men -famous 
for their skills. 


We joined in laughing as well, 
for although not a teacher, our 
colleague was known notoriou- 
sly for her childhood playground 
fights where she always left be- 
hind her bloody noses and 
torn-out hair. 


."I performed some black ma- 
gic which turned him into a luna- 
tic wandering in the wilderness. 
He deserved this because he was 
not honest and tried to fool me, ’ ' 
Abu Mustafa said. 




We could not help wondering 
whether we would one day end 
up in the wilderness raving abotit 
as lunatics if Abu Mustafa found 
put that oui* visit was more than 
,ju$t to know; about our (uture. 
When we came out and got into 
the car, we heaved a sigh or re- 
lief, . ' ! 


Nevertheless, telling for- 
tunes and performing witchcraft 
rituals was not his profession, 
but rather a hobby. "What is 
your constellation — the one you 
read in magazines?" he asked 
our colleague, after explaining 
that he has no trust in dates 
given as birth dates which can be 
faulty at times. Our colleague, 
according to Abu Nabil’ s calcula- 
tlons, turned out to be a Pisces 
rather than an Aries. He 
stressed that she would have a 
successful life with a wonderful 
future. 


Although quite popular and 
well-liked, some evil has been 
put on her, according to Abu Na- 
bil. He-eontinued-by saying that 
she would marry a dark tall man 
and would finally give birth to a 
baby boy after a series of miscar- 
riages. "Oh! Can’ t it be a girl?’ 
she asked quite seriously. 


‘‘A J spitf l re you are, but an 
attractive one • for the opposite 
sex. Beware of highplaces and cold 
water,;’ he said. 


tc 




.It waS.atat l^O pm when 
we decided to -see a th|rd fortune - 
teUer. Acdordirig to the given ad* 
dress,. Abu NabiPs home was lo- 
cated on the outskirts of Jerash - 


;J[prd «ui> 



Jordan. 


ft 


■ Intercontinental 

; Hotel 




i 5* ld *! •PdiaWng.-to. a 

I smaji r&rm h6use.- We were -by • 
‘ : ;5fn not surprised that fbr the - 
third time round we had found 
- pttf way about the old town of: 
l i, : ; . ^ a ?Ms.. if vte had lived there,:; 


He then began reading the 
Arles horoscope from: an old 
worn 6ut book ' which he ex- 
plained was passed on to him by 
;The descriptions 
titled oyr colleague to the point. 

first > born will, be > 

sa i 1 ' * ■ 'And there is 

■£"221* ; j fao ■ kneel 

to pu and -Worship you, as the 

on s you r . finger/’ All these 


The fourth of us, au Aries and 
born on the same day as our 
first colleague, was found to be A 
Aquarius. Reading out her horo- 
scope from his book, Abu Nabil 
said she would lead a quiet lift 
which in its own way would be 
quite successful. The father or 
ner sons and one daughter would 
be a tall handsome man with a 
-slightly big nose and receding 
hair. After over two and a ban- 
hours spent with this man ana 
his family, we were somewhat 
sorry to leave the place. But v® 
promised to return, this 
sincerely. Abu Nabil refused w 
take any fees. "I usually taM 
250 filer, per person" he -said. 

‘ ' But what can one dinar dor 
Please, I do not want 
money", he said. 


any 




On The road to Amman and in 
a -better mood than we were,: 
thanks to Abu Nabil, we ! Wi- 
ttered about the whole matter oi 
fortune telling, ’ witchcraft 
black magic. How much truth J? 
in witchcraft and the world o* 
the supernatural is a question a* 
old as -town,, yet,, never -can. w; 


y-. ; •• • ' answered. But whether we Ukjjj. 

: :i ■: . '' v : or . hot; .it does exist,; and it 

QOUeague: turned out IP continuous flow of c Herds an 

.to be a' Cancar ’ihBt« Q H; ^r « :i those' interested deeply In 'its ma 
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Ike sandwiching of smooth and ruffled slabs Is one solution to the problem of order Like a miniature Stonehenge 

Sculptor Samer Tabbaa 

A gifted translator of the stone world 


By Vanessa Batrouni 

Special to the Star 

MANY MAY know Samer 
laobaa as the former director 
« Jordan's National Gallery 
wnich he helped to establish 


in the early 1 980s, but not all 
realise that he is one of Jor- 
dan’s foremost sculptors and 
very much the artists- artist. 

Samer’s reserved, contempla- 
tive nature finds total expres- 
sion in his chosen medium, a ta- 



Aind unsmooth components express 
• - v components of^ -life . 


lent he tripped over while doing 
an arts and crafts course after 
graduating in sociology and an- 
thropology. 

Working with manual crafts he 
discovered a “rightness” that 
had escaped him in his earlier 
studies and encouraged by his 
teacher he took a Fine Arts de- 
gree at Youngstown State Univ- 
ersity which led to a masters de- 
gree in Fine Arts majority in 
sculpture from Kent Stale Univ- 
ersity in 1979. Feeling his way 
through the materials, Samer 
sculpted in wood, in metal and in 
stone, and it is to stone that he 
has finally committed himself. 

It is the challenge of stone that 
so attracts this talented sculptor 
to work with it. Its "strong re- 
sistance to his Ideas, its pow- 
erful individuality" opens com- 
munication channels and ignite a 
flow of ideas between sculptor 
and sculpted. 

Different types of stones evoke 
various thoughts and emotions 
and the artist finds himself re- 
sponding spontaneously to the 
separate personalities of granite, 
limestone arid alabaster which 
pose varying degrees of resis- 
tance. This spontaneity acts as a 
catalyst unlocking the uncons- 
cious and its secret store and the 
artist can only analyse his work 
after the event. 

Samer's description of his 
work process is a significant key 
to his sculpture. His attraction 
for an already existing form or 
forms within a piece of stone 


with his materia] rather than its 
subjection. Acting like an natu- 
ral agent, such us the wind, sea 
and air. He marks it. scores it. 
fashions it yet leaves its perso- 
nality intact. This approach and 
the absence of a conscious and 
intellectual pre-planning imb- 
ues bis work, with a universality 
that many critics praise in bis 
sculpture. .' 

Formalist 

"More a formalist -than an ill* 



Samer Tabbaa 


ustrator and not limited to paro- 
chialism' ‘ Samer draws out 
qualities in stone that speak 
voicelessly to all. 

Samer developed his style, or 
rather his approach, during a vo- 
luntary exile in Spain where, 
despite a language barrier, he es- 
tablished himself soon after 
.leaving the National Gallery. 
Earlier pieces testify to his battle 
,with stone; less manipulated and 
more emotional he learnt thro- 
ugh accidents. 

He created tension through 
unequal volumes, balancing lar- 
ger pieces on small, exercised 
his will over the stone by cutting 
through it or by hanging the un- 
hangabie and even tried to recre- 
ate its magical properties throu-' 
gh its spatial relationships with 
other pieces of stone in a minia- 
ture Stonehenge that is now on 
display a! the Nnlionul Gallery. 

I'ranslator 

Through 1 these experiments 
and experiences Samer has be- 
come more than, a carver, he has 
become a translator of the 
“stone’’ world. 

In touching the unconscious, 
Samer has come to understand 


the natural law of the positive 
and negative components in life 
without which cognisance isn't 
possible. This observation now 
.obssesses him and the expresses 
its truth with a simple eloquence 
in his most recent work; smooth 
and unsinoothed surfaces altern- 
ate with each other as do volume 
;and space and his work has 
moved towards a "musical" or- 
der. and control. 

This is evidenced by a V 
shaped structure that stands in 
his living room where black 
lines are repeated on white and 
'white lines on black. Parallel 
lines seem best to serve his idea 
and he transfers this to stone 
sandwiching smooth and ruffled 
slabs together. 

Saudi Arabia 

Samer's international appeal 
and monqmentality has gained 
him recognition in the area and 
he was commissioned to design 
sculptural pieces Tor the new air- 
port in the kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia. Having seen the space 
be produced two relief works 
again based on opposing lines, 
the one inspired by the concave . 
and . convex Undulations of sand 
dunes and the other .which was 
accepted a portcullis of raised 
iron bars that emulate kites and 
aerial landscapes. 

Samer also put forward a de- 
sign for the Queen Alia: Airport, 
a towering twelve metre high 
plexl glass structure that by day' 


reflecting its surroundings mid 
by night would Cake life from 
within; 1 lit iike ii small computer. 

Samer believes his work is 
becoming more streamlined and 
less emotional being less 
concerned with the challenge 
and more, absorbed by the idea. 
Art Jovera will get an opportunity 
to see his latest work in the bear 
future as he is presently working: 
.on pieces for an. exhibition 
whose date will he set later. . 
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Paying the price 

...cm has decided to lift i(s hands and abanda^ 

day^nd^j^^no^J^'or'^aUs icri^ if' f is Sfe* mai°V had won the 

trust the law or those who claim to cnfnrri i, r " l0S .- r ’ No lon & ei ca » one 
erican airliner landed at BeirTa SiSf ,* Very - ‘i"? the iU - fated Am ' 

ile, the rest of the world looked on nnkhH°l e te[ T orJSts boarded. Meanwh- 
wherc in the world have imernationaMaw^ a" 1 ^ 6 n decent comm ent, No 
away before ma d >»«» ^oved 

United Natos 5 ani' ^ h0 re S o| g u^n h S 0 “sra h e? T ^ how t0 *— «» ' 
blessed those, who carried the aw by thlfr o™ hnnrt. 818 * 6 'f" 0 " 5 ™ and 
hands were in favour of Israe The , han ?!. _as as these 

Nations and made a mockery of imernmional^ Lt nd,CU ' ed the Unite<1 

- the main victims, the 

chestrated Israeli propaga^ by beautifuUy-or- 

to acts of terrorism - 50 P ey took 

condoned these acts, but w also .ever fto™H?J? lnB *? hJeteB ‘ We never 
stand the motives and the reasons. °PP ed asking the world to under- 

fe^y^o^at^rwro^s^^^^s^ifopYed , beC , ama ‘ he ™'V Intimate 
earagua during Somoza in s£ta 3he BtaJSSS SoUt i? Africa ’ Ni ' 

do not condone acts of terrorism h„? i?L Jl e nd hy , many others. We stiU 
international laws are applied by those 1 who cn^ e n S H y *^ at m a where 
no. care, injustice is ^ * h ” d" 

vrere kTlled^by’the hijactere 1 U’o'nowLufs (woin " ocent victims 

They must he stopped and a strone raactSn t. J „ 8 ,? , .. JU £ y “ d executioner. 

- f° r Puhislunent, the w?se must ™Sk MtMJfi'S! 1 " ■"**<*« 
in the wrong direction Skirnricinniu 0^,1 slIon ‘ "hy has this 1 cycle started 

Palestinians in their camps for tteftu”th o^nnh ii° e ifT h al m “ n *“'U» 

' once aga^^'I^S™^ ^ 

Judicious offer 

Hussein, relentless in his efforts to end the 
i £ ?“ 1 t ncludin 8 a ceasefire and direct negotiation^ These 

.^thoUt.jfegar^ to this civilian pofulltipn P . " d strategic .cities 1 . 

, wth Iraq *M turned down all iieaie 'proposals Yei w« f a ? y pe?oe ‘ 

, him continue the war ' : 

the Iratjis hive : 



From the other side 

Is the US on the 


road to recognition? 


• ISRAELI MILITARY sources have 
stated that US Assistant Secretary of State 
Mr Richard Murphy is all set to begin the 
“rst round of negotiations with a 
Jordanian- Palestinian team. The sources 
said the talks could begin as early as the 
end of this month or beginning of July. 

^i at is .“**>» about this incident, the 
sources said, is that the meeting will con- 

rpflrfv ^ faCt tha i the US adm inlstratlon is 
■d^ndnSS? 1 P H l0S f inian ri 8hte for self 

Sr IsS * ?n, a w d a S0 more cr ‘tical 
Inn f n ® C“ ouId soon recognize the PLO 
and launch contacts with Its members. 

soarce s said that Israel must upset 
? e w r d fi7 el lopment^ by insisting that the 
people of the disputed occupied ‘Arab ter- 
ritories must have a larger margin of rep- 
JJJ,® ?K a V\?- S in T ! hBjoint delegation. It ad-' 
h«w that Hu ? sein s determination to 
JjJjVLi®? international peace conference 
Torce the United States to recon- 
slder its current objections to this idea, 
me sources a sn sniri ma ..i.u, 


tu- — — umipwwuiu, 10 mis iaea. 
Til JT*** flls ? the PL0 ruight de- 

nELliS r S C0 «i lit | <5n of the UN Security 
?L Resolutions numbers 242 and 


uumoers ana 

3J8 in return for a US recognition or 
1 rights. If Washington gives 

said ■: tBKftffJE ! he PL0 ‘ the sources 

Sli’lrJSfSJS •^ Wle s i ale of HS- Israeli 
relations could change drastically. 

‘ 1 I 1 

Japan gets involved 

W^ui2t IS n ^ in8 fbr ^tteT relations 
witn Israel, a military soured told Israel's ■ 
Army Radio thik week, , This 
is the product of Jaoan * 


i ; 

■- •.-v'.*-'/' ••-•'■firs ■ ‘r. i ■■ 


is fhSSfi 1 1i^ r ih fl a ?r ne -' b This 

UMtt:- 


Carter reveals a secret 

• AN ISRAELI military source has nit 
that former American president Jinm 
Carter told an associate that during bit 
term as president of the United States act 
one single Arab leader had requested IS 
Involvement in the establishment of an it 
dependent Palestinian state. Hesatdihu 
such rhetoric was said before the rotf) 
only and was never seriously menlioad 
during Carter's talks with Arab leaden 

Another Entebbe? 

• IN AN Israeli cabinet session on Sosd? 
headed by Prime Minister Shimon Pero- 
Deputy Qiiof of Staff Gen. Dan Shoima 
suggested that an elite commando m 
from the Israeli Army storm the hijacW 
American airliner and free the hosUpt 
Siiomron said that a successful rescue 00 
eration will do enormously to the state# 
the US- Israeli relations, which was ten* 
lately. Gen. Shomron is the JJ 
who headed the dramatic raid on Em*#* 
in Uganda in the seventies. 

A number or ministers. 

Defence Minister Yitzhak RaWft 
ported the proposal, but Peres sugg" 
further contacts with the US ad®**?!?! 
tion before any- military action cow*, 
adopted. 

In a related development, *h* JjS 
government requested officially " 0 ^ 
leader of the Amal movement » 

Berri to intervene in the TWA ^. 1 * 
and end the trguma.- In a message s 6 ^ 
Rabin to Berri. the defence minister*, 
that any ipjury to the lives of JhJ 
can hostages at the hands of the ^ 
hijackers will harm Amal- IsraeH t^j^ 
which witnessed some progress- *« . ( 
Rabin said that Israel wimjwjj 
ease the Slii'ite prisoners it hoJ „ VesDUot 
not do so under pressure or as a . 
terrorist acts... 

'The message was relayed to Bern ^ 
Amal bfficer operating in i South 
It was also revealed that the hlJejj 
liner Was carrying seiuoi 1 America ^ ^ 
dials who were on their w? J- f 0 r«ip 


WhlcJli 


dials who were on their v ? 1 t 7 rt n forriP 1 
United States from a mission to 
country... '• ■ . ; . ' ' ; 

More Israelis r^nonn^; 

citi^eiiship . 

• MORE THAN I 200 !. sra iior V MI^.' 
■' mftted requests at -TsrteJ ^Kesr'asW 
try sihee the beginning oftmsy ^ 
Ao renounce r their -IifaRM 
Sources -said that this is diwt 
berj, of those , who filed req** ' 
^qnie period last year. ... =. vi 
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Israel in Lebanon: 
A strategic success 


Greetings to Jerusalem! 


FUTURE HISTORIANS may get confused about the tortuous 
te“ r | e of the Lebanese crisis, commenced in earnest in 
'l 75, ,® y may a ! so . be unclear as to who is fighting whom- 

wbpare the principal-protagonists, enemies, supporters .. 
elc! One thing they will, however, be clear about is that Is- 
rael has scored a definite strategic victory; this, in spite or 
Ihe current writings in our local and .other Arab newspaper/ 
thal, somehow, have the capacity to turn victory into defeat 
and vice versa. 


Numerous reasons stand behind the assessment that Israel 
wpn a strategic, long term victory in Lebanon, though tacti- , 
rally it may appear, especially to those experienced in wish- 
ful thinking, that Israel has lost. Chief among these reasons, 
is the fact that Lebanon stood as an. example of-stability, 
liberality, partioipatory democracy and a free atmosphere, 
socially, politically and in terms Of business enterprise. 

This image stood in sharp contrast to that portrayed by 
Israeli and Zionist propaganda about the Arabs. Not only 
tnat, but the image deprived Israel of its claim to be the only, 
democracy in the Middle East. The ’contrast was the more 
glaring keeping in mind that Lebanon was truly and fte-| 
■W 8 free society whereas Israel has always been only a 
oanoustan ’ type society with democracy only for the mas- 


T P h^ e that ima se, because of its onetime stability, 1 
Lebanon prospered. It was a free cultural, financial and also 
P wishing centre. It was also a resting point, a resort, a 1 
JJfpSJ. inv f 8t ing and investment, in which Africa, Asia 
D r S? 1 in a relaxed atmosphere. It was a point! 

of oultufe-and commerce that stoodjn-sharp con- 
JP 11 l e .testnetive atmosphere elsei^iere in the region 
“a especially in Israel. 

1 1 ^ 3 tr uetion was not a tactical move but a 
to cn£ C e ’ dem P ra ^ z i.°g t° the Arabs for a very long time 
Arahear J ■ Waa ca | cu lated to show them and others that the 
they dn «« laaapa bf® °f achieving anything and that should 
dijtoHi *°’ r ,® y pufy demolish it later on. It is yet another 
la the na»ult th ° i PV ,ge of the Arabs designed to show them 
tastL^SSLvP® 8 *]! 51 ® u . ght - ® ncc ^ earI y *950*8. Israel 
SUccce de a d WOrkin8 f0r finally, and with our help, 

'aSiM lt aco For G alUoe,” as the Israelis called the 
south wa *_also designed to divert the watered! 


The misguided Israeli 
peace plan 



THE SUCCESS OF His Majesty! 
Jung Hussein’s recent trip to 1 
Washington, and the new encou- 
raging American flexibility to- 
wards the problems of the area 
that has also emerged as a result 
of the King’s talks in Wash- 
ington. must have been behind 
Israel’s interest in proposing a 
five-step plan for peace. 

While it should go without say- 
ing that any proposal for peace is 
better than nothing, and any 
constructive dialogue should be 
viewed as a step foreward in the 
desperate search for peace In 
this war-torn area, it should also 
be stressed tbat only proposals 
that are sincere, genuine and 
take into consideration the rights 
and obligations of all the parties 
concerned, have a chance of 
contributing to the prospects of 
peace in this part of the world. 

Hence, the ' ‘ new 1 ' Israeli 
peace proposal does not offer 
anything new, and does not seem 
to indicate that the Israeli lead- 
ers who proposed it are ge- 
nuinely concerned about the suf- 
fering and the tragedies of many 
people as a result of the conti- 
nued hostilities in our region. 
The Israeli leaders seem to be 
only concerned for their personal 
political gains within the struc- 
ture of Israeli society. 

The Israeli peace plan does 
not, for instance, cite any inten- 
tion on Israel’s part to withdraw 
from the occupied Arab territo- 
ries. It rules out any possibility I 
of involving international parties ; 
In the peace process (other than' 
the United States), and calls, for 
direct consultations between 
.some of the parties involved. 

The most discouraging point in 
Israel's recent suggestion is the 
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exceedingly omenous i nsis- 
tence of Israeli politicians to rule 
out any possibility of involving 
the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation in the peace process. Is- 
rael's suggestion only nuke an 
ambiguous reference to "Pales- 
tinians from the administered 
territories' ’ to take part as mem- 
bers of the Jordanian negotiating 
team. This fact led many ana- 
lysts to conclude that Israel Is 
not really interested in pushing 
the peace dialogue foreword. It 
is only interested in going on the 
record as having offered a propo- 
sal for peace, regardless of the 
rationality or feasibility of that 
proposal. Israel, therefore, 
seems to be only motivated by a 
tragic desire to score a point, ra- 
ther than, responding genuinely' 
to Arab abd international calls 
for a peaceful settlement for the 
region's crisis. 

This short-sighted and mis- 
guided Israeli (peace proposal) 
lacks requirements necessary for 
achieving a lasting solution for 


the area’s problems almost all 
the members of the international 
community (with the exception 
of Israel and the United States) 
recognizes the FLO as the sole, 
legitimate representative of the 
Palestinian people. By trying to 
gloss over, ignore or side-step 
this f act. Israel does not even 
come dosrto expressing a real 
desire for peace. That is why the 
PLO did not waste much time in 
rejecting the Israeli proposal 
categorically and outright. 

The Jordanian- Palestinian ac- 
cord which calls for the invol- 
vement of all the parlies 
concerned to participate in an 
international conference along 
with the five permanent mem- 
bers in the Security Council re- 
mains by far the only feasible 
proposal that guarantees the 
rights or all the concerned par- 
ties. It is, therefore, up to the 
United States and Israel to seize 
this opportunity be Tore it Is loo 
latef 
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Memorandum 



By Osama B t-S her If 


Family affair 



LET ME introduce to you Mr Hamed, a typical 
Arab In typical Arabian times. He lives for today 
because be doesn't trust tomorrow, curses yester- 
day because he missed yet another chance to make 
hinra rich man. He misses not democracy because 
he never tasted it. He fears men in uniforms, re- 
tirement and flying his national airline. 

Hamed is the head of at least a five-member 
family. He works day and night, has two or three 
jobs, and never takes vacation lest It affects his 
delicate financial balance. He only reads the morn- 
. ing newspaper — mainly to check the prices of 
okra and watermelon — watches Arabic turns and 
_ serials on his new colour television and hears notta- 
~ ing, but the latest gossip. When he speaks, one is. 
expected to discuss with him the domestic affairs, 
the value of his shopping list — which is conti- . 
nuously on the rise — and the standing of the local’ 

■ football teams. 

When Hamed and his family go out visiting; time 
is spent eating, drinking tea and coffee and playing 
cards until late hours of the night. On Fridays, ' 
Hamad's day Starts at eleven, and after the ‘fool’ 
and ’hommos} breakfast, he prepares for the. 
Friday prayer. The afternoons are spent watching 
the tube and so are the evenings.. Again, the nights: 
offer opportunities for visits and if Hamed U the 
host, then a video tape might be hired for Viewing^ 
to break the monotony. 

Hamed’ s children go to public School apd are dol - 
ing fine. But 'the father keeps wondering what to do 
when the kids are ready for university schooling. ^ 
All wants to study engineering and so does Hatein* 
his sister Najwa and her little brother Shukri. Only 
Samira claims. to aspire to become a doctor. 

But Hamed is happy. It gives him great pleasure 
to come home,- after finishing his third job, and. 
see his children around him. Occasionally,: Hamed’ 
is angered or frustrated because; of financial bbr- . 


dens or the nagging of his wife, but generally he is 
a humble and quiet little man. He dreads politics 
and never, discussed them in public. Once or twice 
be expressed his political thoughts. But he was 
under pressure and It was probably due to some 
ugly scenes they showed on television. Never 
mind, every man is allowed a fault... or two. 

Hamed has big dreams tbat naturally justifies his 
desire to live- He plans to buy a small piece of land 
and build a house . for his family. He has the wel- 
fare of his children in mind, especially now that 
Ali, the eldest, is only few years away from getting 
nurribd. It is not a secret that AIT and his cousin 
Hiyam have been engaged to each other since they 
were babies. And besides Ali never complained of 
this arrangement. 

Hamed also worries about the! future. So he 
keeps buying a lottery ticket with the beginning of 
each month... Although his wife claims that it is a 1 
waste of money, Hamed keeps reminding her that 
tbe|r. neighbour’s life has changed considerably 
since he won the lottery two years ago. At least he 
bought a. Mercedes and that is something every 
man dfciamfi of having. :•••,'• j'. ' • 

But away from all this Hained is a' content man. 
Today la ali that matters to him when you coine to " 
Ihe bottom of things. To tell you the truth, be can't’ - 
afford to worry about tomorrow nor has he the time V 
to do so. If Hamed shall die today, he will do so : 
with a smile. Not only that .he supplied his house 
with a state of the art video-tape player, but his 
life insurance plus his few dinars kj the bank are ' 
.enough to keep his family on its reel until Ali can 
get a job ;..rr ;■ 

P.S. : Jf Hamed really dies today, he Will not be Vt 
greatly missed nor will he be remembered for! out • 
there millions like him exist... playing Oarde *t 
nights and sleeping with a Smile. . 

, THE JERUSACEM STAR 7. : 
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The diversion 
which the 
hijackers have 
sought 

By Ya'coub Jaber 

NO ONE in his sense condones the hi- 
jacking of passengers planes and en- 
dangering the lives of innocent people 
who normally have nothing to do with 
the cause that is being fought Tor, if 
there is any such cause. 

The past two weeks witnessed a 
surge of hijacking incidents involving a 
Jordanian plane and a US TWA air- 
liner. In between came the hijacking of 
a Lebanese Middle East Airlines plane 
by a Palestinian who apparently wanted 
to avenge the hijacking of the ALIA 
airliner by gunmen of the Shi* lie Amal 
movement. 

The fact that ALIA and TWA planes 
were hijacked by Lebanese Shi’ites 
could shed sonic light on the purpose 
of the two operations. It seamed that 
the demands of the hijackers and the 
two operations ns a whole were meant 
to divert Arab and world public opinion 
from the ruthless attacks on Pales- 
tinian refugee camps in West Beirut. 

The atrocities committed by Amal 
militia and the Lebanese army Sixth 
Brigade have stirred up an ungry wave 
of protest throughout the Arab world. 
Jordan played a prominent role in al- 
erting Arab and international opinion 
to the plight of the beleaguered Pales- 
tinians in Beirut. At the emergency 
meeting of the Arab League Council in 
Tunis last week, Jordan was the 
staunchest advocate of firm collective 
Arab action to stop the massacre. 

It might have been deemed that by 
hijacking the ALIA plane, Jordan 
would be intimidated and at the same 
lime, attention would be drawn away 
from the persistent attacks on Pales- 
tinians in West Beirut. 

In the case of the Jordanian plane, 
the demands of the hyackers were 
never really known. One of the re- 
ported demands was ridiculous. The 
transfer of al] Palestinians from Leba- 
non. But U was the diversion that the 
hyackers had sought. 

The drama of the TWA plane was 
more violent and tragic and most prob- 
ably it was carried out by the same 
group, also with the aim of diverting 
attention from .what the group thought 
would be the final battle for control of 
the Palestinian camps. When the plane 
was seized in Athens, It was said that 
between two to four gunmen were in- 
volved. After landing In Beirut, their 
numbers rose to between. 12-15. The 
alfjjort is In an area controlled by Amal 
militia. • 



THE HIJACK of the Jordanian pass- 
enger plane and blowing it up at Bei- 
rut airport, the continued attacks on 
Palestinian refugee camps in West 
Beirut and the call for an Arab sum- 
mit are the leading topics in this 
week's press, 

Al-Raya, a Qatari newspaper, calls for 
u firm common Arab stand against all 
kinds of terrorist actions carried out in 
some Arab countries under various 
pretexts. 

‘ * Arab staLes are required to declare un- 
equivocally their rejection of receiving 
the hijacked planes or accepting the de- 
mands of the hijackers, who should be 
referred to courts al once to receive pu- 
nishment," Al-Raya asserts. 

U says that by such actions, the would- 
be hijackers would realize that they can 
no longer tamper with the lives of the in- 
nocent and that no problem can be solved 
by terrorism. 

The Qatari paper asks for collective 
Arab action and says punishment of se- 
curity violators must be severe because 
such people damage the Arab image 
throughout the world; the same as (he 
Zionists have been trying to do. 

On the situation in Beirut's refugee 
camps, Al-Bayan newspaper of Abu Dhabi 
writes (hat the disregard of resolutions 
taken by the emergency meeting of the 
Arab League Council in Tunis about an 
immediate ceasefire was expected in light 
of the present sad situation in the Arab 
world. 

The Council’s final statement, the 
paper remarks, was put in general terms 
and phrased as a sermon and avoiding to 
pinpoint the grave dangers emanating 
from (he persistent attacks on the Pales- 
tinian camps; although Israel is the sole 
beneficiury from this tragic development. 
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xord which has been compassing increas- 
ing international support. 

Al-Ra‘1 newspaper writes that there is 
no longer any justification for delaying 
the proposed Arab summit after 1 4 coun- 
tries have accepted the proposal, bringing 
the quorum to completion. It adds that 
what remains now is to set the date for 
the summit after the venue has been 
agreed upon. 

A]-Ra‘f goes on to say that It is of ut- 
most importance to speed up the conven- 
ing of the conference as some recent 
events relating to the Palestinian question 
were quite unreasonable and meaningless. 



The paper laments, the fact that the; 
Arab world. realizes that the situation re- 
sult ■ngfrom these attacks is very danger- 
fftiSta to? nothing to stop the butch!??, 
!#»!'?* toaf those who are launching the:- 
{ attacks will soOq. find out that they were 1 
* srael occupied their 
1 ***** ducted their. guns 

against their former comrades in arms. 

Within tho framework of the 'PLO so that 

the capture^ jand could be liberated: ' ... 




Middle En faa 

of peace appear in the horizon: Tlwiiji 
raeli government puls obstructions ct 
road to peace. The newspaper then' 
the question s iB I* not the time rlec 
vrork for peace seriously and since* 
after tens of years of bloodshed law 
gion? Peres must bear his resportsi 
and work for peace more than al am 
in the past". The paper adds thisony 
last chance for peace and "we must 
lose this opportunity." ./] 

Writing on the same topic, Daniil 
Prime Minister Peres disclosed an lsnl 
peace plan which is neither clear nor 
ous. The plan involves in effect a reM 
of American- Jordanian initiative. Oi 
might understand from this plan Ulm^ 
rael refuses all ideas and opinions rid 
have been put forward recently by Wai 
ington. 

Peres, says the paper, tried to metpi 
the plan the basis of Camp David acad 
but added to it some of other eh** 
such as the support of the Security Cos 
cil. This, writes Davar Is indeed u a 
biguous formula. Israel still insists ms 
position with regard to the appointmesi 
Palestinians who will participate in i 
negotiations. Israel wants them fros? 
occupied territories and maybe it w 
.even to choose them Itself. But, fto** 
spaper says, no reasonable man sM* 
cept this. How, asks the newspaper.® 
Israel arrogate to itself the cluwt) 
Palestinians for the negotiations. 

While the Arab side has not impoj^ 
milar condition as to the choice of 
gotiating members of the other J 
what is the use of negotiations If IKJ* 
carried out by persons who A wJJJ 
sent their people? "The PLO k fcjj 
legitimate, representative of ft® TO 
tinlan people, the paper says, andifi 
wishes to talk to Palestinians they n** 
from the PLO because it repreXJ* 
Palestinian people with whom WJ ■ J 
achieve peace with them, thep^p*^ 
eludes. ‘ 

. Rashit Koferit writes that fejSl 
peace plan postulated by the 
ter Shimon Peres. is disappoioJIgJI 
says, ‘ * It cannot lead us to 

E eace. Every time there Is a 
ope for a political iclptiojjj 
pressure of Israel rises, U 

comes unstable, it proyariem®*,^*. 
hears hundred of negative rtJrfWj. ; 

' ■‘We must tell« Shifflbn W** 

newspaper -acids, that ’ e##l! 

pointed every person jvjj 
pom you ah objective and 



Jordan University presidency building 

AMMAN — The University of for 
Jordan lias awarded the con- P rc 
tract for the ''construction of 
* JD 1 . 4 million University. ^ ai 
. residency building to Trans *® a 
jUnenl Engineering and Con- 1 
’farting ( Trocon) .• Jor 

;i jo. 

{ J;£wf lo wy. 9, 614-square B? 
ire building, which is to be si- 

w? P0S , le u th6 main Ubrary. n," 
«ing all the administrative ; , 
ere attached to the pre - 1 to 1 
My together In one building mo 
& i " st I 1 ?? 0 w^ich should 

ftSSEr,* admI - - 

Wwk will begin on the build- — 
IJJ . uly Md completion time clli 
*50 days. 19 

L^PJfaldency building is one _ J 
fJJJJral projects underway to 
grove the university’s facili- 
yij d “Pand the range of its ar ,f 
Ct® and a number of ten- jS 
K construction and equip- ™ 
H* are under preparation. J a * 

r^ers were issued last week 1 aba 


for interior design and furniture 
provision for the new student' 
union building which is due to be 
handed over by the end of this 
year. 

The University hospital’s ma- 
jor expansion, a seven storey, 
30,000-square metre Out Pa- 
tients Department (OPD) is due 
for completion in mid 1986 and 
tenders for the dental clinical 
furniture and equipment are due 
to be issued within the next two 
months, with those for the other 


By Pam Dougherty 
Star Staff Writer 

clinics coming by the end of 
1985. 

Tenders for the construction 
and equipment of the main ho- 
spital and. OPD boiler building 
are due within the next month 
while a new telephone exchange 
xrith 5.0 external and 1000 inter- 
nal lilies, extendable by fifty per 
cent, should be tendered within 
about two months. 
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•3 directorate of anl- 
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s&iSW** th * locai 

ml ■ n *- dwlug 
i d||2i u -i derably de- . 
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official sources 
resonrees are ex- . V 
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"'the present government^ , \ 
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E ay JD I.S adlKtoa, Alla 
inatng Scboam JD I million, 
Jordan Cement Co. Housing 
Scheme JD 2 million, Phosph- 
ate .MRnlag Co. JD 2 million 
and South Cement Co. JD 2 
million. _ 

• Dr. Mohammad Mahdt Fa- 
rhan, director general of the 
Social Security Corporation 
said that of . the total loans 
amounted to JD 9.5 million, 
JD 8, 7 has already Men paid. 

- The corporation hais also de- 
cided. to naiilcipate; in the 
hpdstilg schemes In Aqaba for 
employees of Arab Potash Co. 
(JD I8M0#), Phosphate 
Mining 6». (JD .120,000) 
-and Jordan Timber and Wood 
Industries (j|>, 1 20 1 M •)• 
o THE REVENUE from cus-. 
toms. in May this yeaf reached , 
JD 20^341.3*2 of which JD 
11,778,982 Were customs 
duties, 3 , 331 , 442i produc- 
tion fees, 1 ;7«0., 857 fees 
collected by other depart- 
ments, 3,332<44* deposits, 
ind 157,347 fines and bns; 
toms forfeitures. 


The Director of the Engineer- 
ing Department at the University 
points out that projects such as 
the OPD not only expand campus 
facilities but provide a major ser- 
vice for the community for 
whom the University or Jordan 
hospital Is now a major public 
hospital. 

Mid-August is the expected 
date for tenders for the approxi- 
mateiyJDl 1/2 million building 
for the new faculties of Phar- 
macy and Dentistry. Fixed and 
movable furniture for both will 
be tendered during the construc- 
tion. 

Studies are also underway for 
the establishment of' specialist- 
cancer, neurosciences and op- 
thalmology centres. The univ- 
ersity’s engineering depart- 
ment is exploring the possibility 
of building the three centres as 
an extension to the existing ho- 
spital so that they can make use 
of some existing facilities. 

The end of 1985 should also 
see the completion of designs for 
an approximately JD 1 / 2 million 
Olympic size swimming pool. The 
architectural designs are already 
completed and work is underway 
on the mechanical works. 

Dr William Dahdaleb empha- 
sizes that with all this construc- 
tion work .underway, economy 
and efficiency in the use of the 
resources is a high priority. He 
says that the university design 
team uses the most economical 
designs which have a minimum 
of waste space, the use of local 
materials wherever possible and 
which aim for maximum use for 
any project. , 

He give^ (he example of the 
multi- storey car park and the 
.mulfi-purpose hall both of which 
are scheduled for the universi- 
ty's next five year plan. The car 
park will be near the hospital and 
will serve it, the OPD, the en- 
gineering and medical facilities 
and the multi-purpose ball which 
could be sited dose; by for this ., 
purpose. -A design which con- 
nects the : twb projects, which 
have a total estimated value of, 
JD 5 1/2 million, is also possible. 

Blit although . the university is 
following an-econoraic policy. It 
is still hoping to carry out a sub- 
stanlial JD 30 million worth of 
Work under " the 1986-1990 * 


Share prices up 


By Mamdouh El Ghaly 

Star Financial Market Analyst 

MOST OF Financial market share prices have improved 
appreciably. While dealing in shares remained as it is 
compared to last week. It lias been observed that the 
shares of banks’ and financial institutions have had a 
steady improvement. 

242,000 shares were handled at the market value of 
JD 430,000 divided among 64S contracts, an increase of I per 
cent compared to last week. 

The daily handling average came to JD 1 07,000 with a devia- 
tion of 24.6 per cent or 6. 1 per cent of total around this aver- 
age, thus indicating instability, at the market. 

The shares of 59 companies were handled from which 34 com- 
panies gained Including: 

1 - Insurance of Jordan closing at JD9. 1 50 up from JD 8.400 

2- Housing Bank closing at JI> 1 . 670 up from JD 1 . 560 

3- Aqarco closing at JD >700 upborn, JD .660 

4- Petra Bank closing ntiJD 4/300 up from JD 4. 250 

5- Jordan Electric Power closing at JD 1.550 up from 
JD 1.480 

8 companies lost Including: 

1 - Philadelphia Insurance closing at JD 1 . 1 00 down from 
JD 1.130 

2- Jordan Glass Manufacturing Co. closing at JD . 520 down 
from JD. 530 

3- National Steel Manufacturing Co. closing at JD 1.230 down 
from JD 1.250 

16 companies had no change in their share values. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 10,000 shares 
were handled at a market value of JD 500,000. N 

Trading in the regular market was distributed among the sec- 
tors according to the following percentages; 


Sector 

Banks 

Industry 

Services 

Insurance 


Market 
share , 

46.5% 

33.6% 

12.1% 

7.8% 


Last week's 
share 

58.7% 

23.3% 

10 . 8 % 

7.2% 


Prominent firms whose shares were traded, by sector 


Banks (ont of 19 traded) 

Share 

Share 


of sector 

of market 

il - Arab Bank 
2- National Bank 

37.6% 

17.5% 

17.1% 

7.9% 

Industrials (out of 27 traded) 

• 


1 - Textile Industries 

22.8% 

7.7% 

2- Arab Medicine 



Manufacturing Co. 

1 1.3% 

3.8% 

3- Jordan Petroleum Refinery 

10.3% 

3.6% 

4- Arab Aluminium Industries 

7.1% 

2.4% 

Services (out of 5 traded) 



1 - Jordan Electric Power 

88.8% 

' 10.8% 

Insurance (ont of 8 traded) , 



1 - Insurance of Jordan 

44.2% 

3.4% 

2- Jordan- French Insurance 

42,8% 

3.3% 



Weekly average record 


Dates Bapks Insurance Services Industries Average 


Zero 
+2.2 X 
+. 2 %.- 
+. 2 X 


+,7* +.;2* 

+.3X Zero 
+. 2 * -. 6 % 
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Exploratory well spudded at Saaja field 


ABU DHABI (Opecna) — A sue (mil exploratory well has been 
spudded about 40 miles south uf the main producing area of 
Sharjah’s 'Saaja' onshore nil and gas Held. 


The operators, the Amoco Sharjah oil company, plan to drill 
the 1 Owe Id I' well to a depth of I 1 ,1100- 1 2,00<J ft. An ear- 
lier Wildcat well completed six months ago failed to yield re- 
sults, according to the dally Gulf News. 


Meanwhile, the capacil} of the Saaja gas treatment plant Is 
In be increased from 160 million to 240 million cu.ft of gas 
daily with the addition of a third molecular unit. 


Baghdad water supply project commissions 


BAGHDAD (Opecim) — The first phase of a $1.2 billion 
water project, designed to meet Baghdad’ s drinking water re- 
quirements to t lii? end of the century, will be com missioned 
next month. 


Water from the river Tigris will be purified, stored in a net- 
work uf underground reservoirs and carried by pipelines to Ihc 
city's four million population. 


‘I he. first phase will provide 9GQ million litres of water a 
day. Output will be increased to two hill ion litres dally by 
1992 and tu three billion by 1996. 


The project, u joint development by British and French 
firms, includes 14 main water pumping stations and a net- 
work of purification nulls, filters, draining plants ami chemi- 
cal processing equipment. 


Kuwait fund loans in Jordan S3 I l million 


AMMAN (Opecna) — 'Ihc Kuwait Fund for Arab Kennomic 
Development has extended ahuut $311 million in loans to 
Jordan for more than 20 development projects. Including 
water, electricity and agricultural schemes. 


Faisal Al-Klialcd, director general of the fund, said fallow- 
ing discussions with Jordanian Prime Minister /aid Al-Rlful 
that $5 2.47 million went to the Ilusselu Thermal unit and an 
cli'elrirhy project In Xarka arru and $45.91 million to the 
King Talal dam scheme. 


lie added that the fund would provide a $22.95 million loan 
to co-flnancc the development of Al-Zarka river port. 


Studies completed on Arab Food security 


BAGHDAD (Opecna) — The Arab Organization for Industrial 
Development has completed feasibility studies on four major 
agro-industrial projects as part of an Integrated Arab food 
security plan. 


The studies consist of two vegetable oil projects In Sudan 
and Mauritania, a fish canning plant In South Yemen and an 
agricultural complex for production of animal fodder In the 
Gulf. 


The schemes were considered at a meeting In Kuwait last 
week of a special working group on Arab food security. 

First Indonesian' built oil tanker delivered 


• JAKARTA (Opecna) — The first oil Canker built by FT 
PAL, the state-owned shipbuilding company, bus been deliv- 
ered to Pertamlna, the National Oil Company. 


Al a ceremony In Surabaya, east Java, marking the 
bauding-over, a PT PAL executive said while there had been a 
delay in the tanker' s construction, a second one ordered by 
Pcrtandna would be delivered on schedule. 


Pertamlna is to nse the 3,500 dwt Canker to serve Its domes- 
tic Inter- Island oil distribution network. 


Saudi Arabia pledges $ 1 00 million 


• HARARE (Opecna) — Saudi Arabia has pledged $100 mill- 
ion to the World Bank’s recently established special facility 
for Sub-Saharan Africa. 


According to a World Bank report, this brings to 15 tbe 
number of countries which have Joined in providing * specially 
largelted concessional financing’ for economic adjustment, 
rehabilitation and agricultural development in Sab-Sahsraa 
Africa. 


The report said four countries — West Germany, Japan, 
Switzerland aud the UK — indicated willingness to provldie 
$400 million for lending operations selected by the facility. 

Ten other countries — Austria, Canada, Finland, Den- 
mark, France, Ireland, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway and 
Sweden — are contributing $600 million and the World Bank 
150 million. 


Upturn in oil improves Britain's trade 


• LONDON (Opecna) — A substantial upturn in tbc oil trade 
was responsible for an improvement la Britain’s trade with the 
vest of the world in April, officials said here last month. 


According to official sources, the surplus In oil was $855 
million in April, as against 529 million In March. 


Officials said this represented a return to ooriaat oil import 
levels after the massive destocking in March, following the 
end of the year-long coal miners’ strike. - 


They added that the current account of Or I tala’s balance of 
payments was In surplus by $154 million, as compared to a 
$694 million shortfall In March. 
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A Sudanese cotton farm: Third World producers fear further economic 
cotton was the largest export earner In 10 countries including Sudan. 


decline. Until two years ago 


T he price of cotton, a vital source of foreign exchange 
earnings for many developing countries, has been hit 
by a glut on the wnrld market. Ainid demands for pro- 
duction cutbacks, cotton exporters fear a new bout of 
recession. 


Burkina Faso. Burundi. Centul 
African Republic. El Salvador 
Guatemala. Nicaragua. Palli- 
um. Turkey. Tanzania. Ugandi 
and Zimbabwe. 


ARUSHA. Tanzania — Colton, 
bloody but unbowed in the long, 
drawn-out battle against synthe- 
tic fibres, faces a new threat 
from a worldwide glut brought on 
by overproduction. 


would amount to 30 million bales 
of cotton by the end of the sea- 
son, compared with 24 million 
bales at the beginning of the sea- 
son. The surplus is equal to five 
months’ world demand. 


In Cameroon. Colombia. Met- 
ico. Montserrat. Senegal tea , 
Togo cotton ranked third, while • 
in Honduras. Mozambique. Nil 
eria and Peru it stood fourth 


Cotton provided the lion’s 
share of world fibre consumption 
until mass production of man- 
made fibres undermined it in the 
19 50s. Stagnation continued 
into the I 960s, as a 20 per cent 
growth in the fibre market went 
almost completely to the synthet- 
ics. 

But cotton remained the lead- 
ing textile fiber, accounting for 
almost half the supply of major 
fibers. Synthetics constituted 
about a third, rayon acetate and 
wool the rest. 


An across-the-board good crop 
has meant countries like China 
— hitherto an importer — have 
joined the already massed ranks 
of the cotton exporters. 


Apart from calls for cutback, 
industrialized consumer coun- 
tries are demanding higher qual- 
ity imports. In a response lojJ- 
pan al the Arusha meeting. Su- 
dan said importers should under- 
stand cotton is produced by poor 
countries with scant resources 


By Zephania Ubwnnl 

Compass Features 


This could now change. Cotton 
producers face an unprecedented 
problem of overproduction, lead- 
ing to surplus and lower world 
prices. 

The declining prices, dis- 
cussed al a recent meeting of the 
International Cotton Advisory 
Board in Arusha, are a major 
blow to Third World exporter - 
countries, which increasingly 
have relied on cotton as a cash 
crop to finance imports. But Its 
ramifications for small-scale far- 
mers are particularly distressing. 

The bumper production was 
clue to improved cotton yield, ex- 
panded acreage, better price in- 
centives and additional facilities 
for farmers. 

[CAB statistics estimated that 
cotton production in- the 1984- 
85 growing season would reach 
an all-time high of 77 million 
bales, compared with 67.6 mill- 
ion bales in i 983-84. 

Africa alone was expected to 
produce some 5.6 million bales, 
an increase of 350,000, and 
world consumption was expected 
tD rise by 1 . 5 million bales. 

The harvest has created an im- 
balance between world cotton 
production and consumption, 
creating a massive buildup of 
stock. 


The importing countries or 
Western Europe. Taiwan and Ja- 
pan are being forced to cut back 
their inventories because of high 
interest rates, increases in car- 
rying charges and uncertainly 
over exchange rates. 


The Soviet Union and other so- 
cialist countries are unlikely to 
import much cotton. Instead the 
USSR, a major producer, plans 
to export its own surplus to its 
ComecoQ partners. 

Prices began plummeting in 
May 1983, when cotton fetched 
89 cents a pound, to 62 cents in 
August 1984. 


A survey presented i to the 
lLAo predicted surplus stock. 


Third World producers, who 
fear further economic decline 
will follow falling commodity 
prices, are in a quandary. Most 
believe any cutback in produc- 
tion to stabilize prices should be 
restricted to major producers 
where cotton plays no significant 
role in the economy. 

Tanzania, for which cotton is 
the second largest foreign 
exchange -earning crop, argued 
remedial measures should take 
into account “the production 
conditions and dependence on 
cotton by countries whose contri- 
bution to that world surplus is in- 
significant." 

Until two years ago, cotton 
was the largest export earner in 
10 countries, Antigua, Benin, 
Chad, Egypt. Iran, Malt, Para- 
guay, South Yemen, Sudan and 
Syria. 


While imported inputs likefa’ 
lilizers. herbicides and insecti- 
cides were dearer, the return* 
from cotton were becomite 
smaller, the Sudanese delegatwa . 
said. 

It said importers invariably re- 
sponded to crop cxpans ' on -^ 5 
grammes by fixing lower pnw 

Other complex factors iohiW 
cotton sales. South Korea. . * 
imporls about 1.5 _ null' * 
of raw cotton each ^ 
would increase jts 
because its textile ^slry. 
partly recovered from r«Jf 

But it said the in ^ re /J| 
be subject tolhe easmgoft^. 
import restrictions by 
loped countries. 

The European 

major buyer — said " w01 . 
positive indications * 
munity members ^ lh j S ye3r 
their imports of cotton lh > 

Whether increased in JP° aQ 

will also slabthze prirt ioJ |0 

overflowing market re 

be seen. 


oe seen. . ... 

The United NJigJ 


ence on ^ s cou» w 

( UNCTAD) said £ g corn- 
stabilized by estatt.*^ -m 
man fund prop; f d j£j5. 
ago, coven ng 18 c0IU 


“6vi 

including cotton. 

Out of $330 fund 

pledged under the “ t $20 i» B ' 
agreement, only ® . cotton, 
ion is likely to go to con 


There are renewed ^ ^ 
cut-throat corapeti^ ^^4 
made fibres. r „M- 


It ranked second in 14 others, 
Afghanistan, Angola, Bolivia, 


cut-tnroai den'll 

mau-made fibres, rt ces- 

has slipped ailed# 

sion, could also hind® 
to stabilize prices. 
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By Jane Cottingliam 

Special to WorldPaper 

GENEVA— At a women's lelvigi* \wv o. 
more than 2.IJ0G wnmon a year rail »r 
cmiie fur legal, moral or financial sup- 
port, but especially to escape tlu* vin- 
lence done to them daily by their 
husbands, fathers, sons or lovers. 

A woman from Kenya, when; wife- 
beat ing is common, stood open-mouthed 
in disbelief when she visited the women's 
refuge. Her remark: "You mean women 
are beaten by their menfolk here?*’ 

The fad is women everywhere experi- 
ence violence. Young women are burned 
in India for failing to bring a big enough 
dowry to their husbands' families. Girls 
in some African countries must have 
their genitals mutilated to pass the rites 
of adolescence. In many homes around 
the world, women are beaten or as- 
saulted hy their menfolk. On the streets 
of most large cities, women arc raped 
and sexually abused daily. 

A rape is committed every six minutes 
in the United Slates; in West Germany, 
one* in five women is beaten, raped or 
sexually harassed. Four of every 10 
crimes in the Third World are reported to 
be rape. 

Violence against women is among 
many equally compelling problems that 
have come into unprecedented focus dur- 
ing the United Nations Decade for 
Women, which officially closes in Nai- 
robi, Kenya, next month. Ten years of 
trying to get women on the agenda of in- 
stitutions and governments worldwide 
have produced substantial changes in 
perceptions of women’s concerns and 
actions. 

Much of the decade has seen women 
taking matters into their own hands, de- 
fining their own needs, pursuing their 
own projects or getting strength front 
each other to organize for their rights. 

Supported by an international net- 
work, women in Southeast Asia, for in- 
stance, hove banded together to fight 
sex-tourism and sexual slavery. African 
women have set up meetings, research 
and work groups to deal with the prob- 
lem of female circumcision. Latin Amer- 
ica lias seen two feminist "encuentros” 
< meetings) in the last four years, each 
time drawing 600 women anxious to do 
•something about their lot. Hundreds of 
thousands of European. South Pacific 
mid Noi th American women have* dem- 
on r .l rated, in sled mid built encamp- 
nient* in opposition to nuclear arms and 
mil it o rizatinn. 

M-tnvof the issues confronting women 
:i|-o universal in their imp! iai tinny, but a 
jumihiH- involve local considerations, 
rl linger is one of the major forms of vm- 
ionru against women in developing mini • 
Ities, :-niii Nirolv Rolhind, \i CqnmJinn 
educator who spent three months work- 

‘W w,t « }m ' counterparts in the barrios 
of Peru. 

I he struggle for survival —for enough 
food, water, housing and sanitation, and 
against disease-is the lot 0 r many 
women in the developing wurld.They are 
the food providers. "They are the ones 
who have to scratch around finding fowl 
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for their children,” Rollond said. They 
are the ones who go without in order l« 
feed the rest. They are the ones with ttf 
burden of keepi ng everyone alive. 

In industrialized countries, wo®* 1 
are faced with a different kind of mahfr 
trition. As the family providers, t fj 
must choose among the abuudan«( 
highly refined, processed food, hormt^ 
fed meat and junk food, which contrite 
to heart disease, cancer, ulcers, 
ailment, obesity and tooth decay, f® 
ally these foods are being transfcnw" 
developing countries, where soil 
and canned baby foods already 
tute a multi-billion-dollar markcl- 
The increasing poverty 1 

many parts of the world draws them m 
u circle of vulnerability, pojver 
physical weakness and isolate-. 

are forced by circumstances to 

jobs that reinforce their inferior 
and perpetuate in dig nine- 
them: prostitution, domeat 11 ' 
work on a factory assembly Inu*. -• 

laboring. # i„. hovro 

Southeast Asia bus become tn ^ 

of "sex. tourism" sorvmg m' 11 ' 
pan. Western Europe. No|’ lh ' .. i. 
and Australia, whore jllj l,l ' on ^_ 
age lours include "orotic „ :1 i- 

Lite women a ml you ng g" 1 
ists provide :i source ol iuconi'. 
supj mrts v;h*>l>* frunih^- . . . i ( ,. 

T he Iith.ic side of this ,:, . ,I 1 V ! ar(|t M- 
nimdironming busine^ el 
expr#rt ." -Shrewd businv* 1 !* 1 ^ 1 ],- l|n .,p" 

a market for Asian women ' 
mid elsewhere, and haw j^,; 
set up employ nient iigei 1L,e " ' (ir ,i 
prostitutes to nightclubs ." l ..^Ac 
marriage bureaus providing (J . 

j le wives" according w req . a f,K- 
Apart From prostitution. v 


iMI 


THE WORLD HAS FOCUSED on women more in the 
past 10 years than in the previous 100 years. In the first 
concerted effort at assessing attitudes and actions af- 
fecting them, the United Nations mandated a Decade 
for Women from 1975 to 1985. Governments and soci- 
eties took stock of the fine features and basic flaws of 
the ways women were treated. 

As the UN Decade draws to a close, consciousness of 
women's concerns has never been higher. Women in 
many countries are growing in number and influence. 
Despite discrimination and deprivation, they are gain- 
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Thai garment workers: the option is prostitution 


lory assembly line is one of the few op- 
portunities open to poor women. In 
Southeast Asia and Central America, for 
instance, flourishing light manufactur- 
es industries such as microelectronics 
®nd textiles preferentially hire women, 
following discriminatory patterns of 
employment in the West, companies in 
ujose industries pay women lower wages- 
than men for the same work, with fewer 


3 : 

ing recognition in many fields, and their contributions 
to national and global development are now widely ac- 
knowledged. 

Women's gains call for celebration, yet frustration 
continues to run deep. Equality with men remains une- 
ven, if not illusory, from country to country and from is- 
sue to issue. 

Either by legislation or through mobilization, women 
are challenging governments and societies that set 
back their struggle. The women's decade may be over, 
but a new feminist era has begun. 


households are headed by women. 

The microelectronics industry pro- 
vides a graphic example of the close link 
between the situations of women in in- 
dustrialized countries and those in the 
developing world. Integrated circuits, 
which are used in computers, calcula- 
tors, digital watches, electronic games 
and military systems, are produced on a 
"global assembly line" stretching front 
California to Southeast Asia. 

In Ihe United States, women make up 
about 90 percent of llie electronics pro- 
duction workers, according to "Women 
in Development." u Geneva resource 
publication. And in Southeast Asia, half 
a million women are employed hy the 
same industry, representing 85 percent 
of ull electronic workers in the region. 
Women are employed not only because 
they nro cheap labor but ulsu because 
they are said to he nimble-fingered and, 
as yet, an unorganized labor force. 

The receiving end of this microelec- 
tronic production is the sector in indus- 
trialized countries that employs a high 
percentage of women whose jobs are be- 
ing transformed by rapid computeriza- 
tion. There is already a new sexual 
division of labor, with the programmers 
and technicians tending to be men, and 
.data-entry workers mainly women. 

In all parts of the world, women’s ac- 
cess to education, to employment and to 
decision-making positions is undoubt- 
edly affected by the fact that they bear 
children. In a world where money is es- 
sential for survival, motherhood does not 
rate very highly as an income-earner, 
and women’s work of bearing and caring 
for children is devalued as a result. 

Some countries— France and those in 
Scandinavia and Eastern Europe— have 
made an effort to ensure adequate child- 
care facilities. Maternity benefits are 
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benefits and less protection. 

The myth remains that women’s earn- 
ings are only supplementing the family 
income provided by male wage-earners. 
This, despite the fact that a large num- 
ber of women in the work force ofboth de- 
veloping and industrialized countries 
head their families or support themsel- 
ves and other family members. In some 
Caribbean countries, up to 80 percent of 


In the US, a new pattern 

First establish a career f then have babies 
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JJASHINGTON— "Our failures only 
w J7 -that was the slogan of my all- 
in n? n , a mater > Bryn Mawr College 
^r/vania. The idea was that an - 
& .American woman should “do 
a , with her brains. Despite 
jteo filogan, when I graduated in 

still * * ma * n a W0inan ’ 8 life 

Li? nt *u 0< * ° n marr i a ge and children. 
WiA B j . Americans born between 
I belonged to a transition 
and kj ' * marr i®d soon after college 
had J?* V*° c hildren ( My private life 
priority. Although I worked, it was 

Wta{f art * t * !ne it was not until I 
^ ea rly 30’s that I plunged into a 

childJL dr jy en ia Phrt by biology-my 
school n fiW enough to be in 
tib. . .iJJ.P®** by economic neces- 

**&**?®^^ brtAeupjftdlkadto 


was whether I could make up those years 
when I was out of the full-time work 
force. What would be the penalties in 
terms of pension rights, social security 
benefits and career advancement? 

Today, young American women follow 
a different pattern. They are more likely 
to get advanced academic degrees and 
establish their careers before having 
children. The average age of marriage 
has increased, and a higher proportion of 
women are not marrying at all.The birth 
rate has dropped to an all-time low ofless 
than two children per woman. 

The increase in the number of women 
giving birth to their first child in their 
latB 30 ’b has raised concern about the 
greater physical risks in childbirth— or 
whether older women will be able to bear 
children at all. 

"How can I interrupt my career to 
have children when i am just getting to 
tye point of attaining real power?” they 
wonder. "Am I missing stanethmgby not- 
time ^!.€kild-» . 
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slowly increasing in the formal sector, 
but for the most part remain scant. And J 
since women make a large percentage of 1 
the informal sector (street vendors, do- 
mestic servants, prostitutes, casual 
workers), the question of how to care for 
children remains critical. 

In the face of all this, access to cheap, 
safe methods of contraception is a prior- 
ity for women everywhere. Even in coun- 
tries where contraception is widely 
available, ns in New Zealand or the 
Netherlands, it is not necessarily snfe or 
cheap. The controversy over injectable 
contraceptives, which are banned in the 
United States hut widely available 
throughout the developing world, is just 
one indication of the problem. 

The availability of abortion, depen- 
dent on government policy that is often 
influenced by religions forces, is a cen- 
tral women's issue. Illegal abortion re- 
mains women’s greatest health problem. 

Because the causes of women’s situa- 
tion and problems are international, the 
solutions, or nt least an improvement, 
must also be sought beyond the local or 
national level. The initiatives taken dur- 
ing the UN Decade for Women will not 
stop after the Nairobi meeting in July 
that will review past efforts and plot 
moves for the future of women. 

If there are two facets to the agenda for 
womens action, I see one depicting the 
struggles of women to create a meaning- 
ful world, better working conditions, 
health, some economic stability and dig- 
nity, and the other showing the nurtur- 
ing and caring of women, without which 
this world cannot survive. 

Jane Cottingham is a founding member of 
the women's international information 
and communications service called ISIS 
in Geneva, Switzerland 




my child missing something, too?" For 
all the rhetoric about the blurring of sex 
roles, women are still expected to shoul- 
der the prime responsibility for running 
a house and raising children. 

This translates into the fundamental 
struggle for women in the 1980's: how to 
balance a job with marriage and mother- 
hood. Can a woman hold on to her job, let 
alone climb the success ladder, if she 
doesn’t work the same hours as men and 
compete on an equal basis? 

The struggle is pervasive because 
women no longer have a choice of 
whether or not to work. At a time of very 
alow economic growth, working is a ne- 
cessity for most women. The traditional 
household of a bread-winnihg father and 
a stay-at-home mother accounts for only 
12 percent of families in the United 
States. In 60 percent of families, both 
speuses hold jobs. What's mere, roughly 
’ 15 . percent of American; households} are 
hefrded hy are the seta sup- 
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Intensifying this struggle is Mother 
Nature’s biological clock, which cuts off 
the ability to have children at about age 
4Q. The child-bearing and rearing years 
coincide with that critical period on the 
job when young people lay the founda- 
tion for their careers and build up senior- 
ity in ah organizeftfoia.. : 

For a while the Ip’njited State's w&$ 
r " t (f gw i hW i p^ } » 
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From sacrifice 
to self-fulfillment 


By Yoshiko Sakural 

Associate Editor in Wort/ienst Asia 

TOKYO— Japan is a country of male su- 
premacy. This "male mystique ” how- 
ever, may eventually fade away because 
of the steady change in social conscious- 
ness. particularly among women. 

We women already make up *10 per- 
cent of the total work force in Japan. In 
1984. there wore mure married women 
work ini; out side than staying at home. It 
is clear Japan has entered the era of 
working women, breaking the tradition 
that women must quit work upon mar- 
riage mid stay at home. 

In reality, however, women have not 
nrliievod lull social participation. Many 
of them are parL Lime workers and even 
the full-time employees often hold only 
clerical positions. In many cases, the pri- 
mary reason for working is to help the 
family finances, rather than to pursue 
an individual career. 

Still, there are factors indicating that 
Japanese women will keep aspiring for 
careers more and more in the future. 
Foremost of these is the need for money. 
Life in Japan has become loo expensive 
for a single income to support comfort- 
ably. Supplementary income by a wife 
becomes necessary to meet the high cost 
of housing and education, for instance. 

Another Factor is the increasing 
amount of free time that Japanese 
women enjoy because of n life-style en- 
hanced by electronic amenities os well as 
a much reduced number of children. The 
Ministry of Welfare reports that before 
World War II, women had five childr en 
on average over a period of 15 years, com- 
pared with 2.2 children over 5.4 years af- 
ter 1965. 

This, combined with a lengthened life 
expectancy, gives the Japanese woman 


Career, babies 


(Continued from preceding page) 
caught up with the myth of Super- 
woman— the dressed for-success tycoon 
lady, driving car pools of happy children 
and ^hipping up gourmet dinners for 
her perfectly matched tycoon man. In re- 
ality, many women found themselves in 
dead-end, underpaid jobs while they ago- 
nized over child-care arrangements and 

• sorted laundry at night. 

For women who put off marriage to es- 
tablish a career— and the swelling ranks 
of divorced women— there emerges an- 
other basic concern; where con I find a 
potential marriage partner? With 
higher maid death rates and the demo- 
graphic explosion of births in the United 

• States between 1940 and 1964 that cre- 
ated a large pool of younger women in 
the Baby Boom, women over age 35 find 
fewer available men as they grow older. 

As a result, the single woman— the el- 
derly widow* the divorced homemaker, 
the female head of a family, the unmar- 
ried mother -j-ia taking a larger niche on 
the sofci&l landscape, The number of sin- 
gle ^parent families has doubled since 
1970, and nbw represent one-fourth of all 
households with children. 

For many, ainglehood is increasingly 
linked With poverty. About 40 percent of 
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A shifting balancing act M 

today more than 20 years to live after her 
last child has married. 

An essay contest held in Tokyo last 
year and sponsored by Kintetsu, a lead- 
ing department store, tells a lot about 
Japanese women today. The. theme of the 
contest: the beautiful way of life for 
women. 

A common thread among the entries 
underscored the special energy and 
strong desire of women to participate in 
society. Their message is that they can 
forge ahead toward "a beautiful way of 


white women who head a household 
alone are below the poverty line. Among 
blacks, it's much worse— 60 percent. 

Meanwhile, in the workplace, women 
have found that while many doors have 
been opened for them, roadblocks still 
exist as they strive for top echelons of po- 
litical and economic power. In the US 
Congress, for example, less than five per- 
cent of the 535 members are female. 
Women account for more than 70 percent 
of American teachers, yet less than two 
percent of school district superintend- 
ents are female. 

With the clustering of women in what 
are traditionally thought of as women's 
jobs— nursing, clerical work and elemen- 
tary school teaching— the wage gap in 
lifetime earnings between men and 
women has remained constant for 30 
year’s, with women earning 63 cents for 
every dollar that men make. 

All this has fueled a political awaken- 
ing among women, regardless of party or 
marital status. Pressure is building on 
local governments as well as in Congress 
for programs that encourage the hiring 
and promotion of women. Many private 
companies are changing policies govern- 
ing maternity leave and pension earn-. 
Inga to take into account womens 
child-bearing role. The fastest-growing 
group of working mothers are those with 
infants and a consensus is developing 
among employers as well ad parents on 
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life” by taking action, bouncing back 
when faced with setbacks, and seeking a 
higher goal. 

For the women of the prewar genera- 
tion, social involvement took the form of 
abandoning the old life-style and serv- 
ing the community in order to make 
their life "more worthwhile.” The ambi- 
tion of the postwar generation was much 
more straightforward and oriented to- 
ward self-success. 

The female judges in the essay contest, 
including myself, selected a 64-year-old 

the need for high-quality day-care pro- 
grams for children. 

Despite new burdens placed on 
women, a quiet optimism seems to be 
emerging. Studies at the Wellesley Col- 
lege Center for Research on Women in 
Massachusetts document a dramatic de- 
cline in the incidence of depression in 
women aged 35 to 56. Dire predictions 
that if women went to work like men 
they would increase their risk of heart 
attack and shortened lifespans have not 
materialized. A recent nationwide tele- 
phone survey of 680 couples suggests 
that marriages are becoming more equi- 
table, with both spouses sharing house- 
hold duties as well as working. 

It is beginning to dawn on both sexes 
that the revolution that has changed the 
role of women has opened up choices for 
men, too, ultimately strengthening the 
whole texture of American society. 

Both men and women have their cy- 
cles, giving priority at different times to 
their personal or professional lives. The 
transition can make life temporarily dif- 
ficult, but it is always possible to make 
up for lost time; As I like to advise my 
own daughters, "You can have it all, but 
not all at the same time." 

Abigail Traffbrd, an assistant managing 
editor at U.S. Netus& World Report, is the 
author of ''Crazy Times : Surviving Dir 
vorca” ' 


•woman as the top prize winner. She was a 
widow who lost her husband in World 
War U. Despite the difficult times after 
the war, she managed to raise and edu- 
cate two daughters. 

Today, she makes a living by teaching 
English to junior high school students 
and "ikebana"t flower arrangement) to 
neighborhood women. In her free time, 
she takes up volunteer work— preparing 
lunch for senior citizens in her commu- 
nity and typing books in braille for the 
blind. 

"I am a merry widow,” she wrote. 1 
hope to keep my days full of appoint- ■ 
meats for many years to come." 

Before judging the essays, I had 
thought that the reason Japanese 
women were not as well established in 
society as their foreign counterparts was 
their lack of willingness and determina- 
tion. 1 was wrong. 

What Japanese women need now is 
not guts— they already have enough- 
but a direction and an outlet for their en- 
ergy and talents. But Japanese society, 
still largely bound to traditional values 
on women’s role, may not be of great help 
to them at this stage. 

For example, the all-male board of the 
Kintetsu department store came up with 
a totally different choice of the eBsay con- 
test winner. The men recommended a 50- 
year-old woman who had sacrificed 
herself for the husband. * 

In her essay, this woman said; "The 
beautiful life for me is to support my hus- 
band until his dream comes true." 

Although her spirit of self-sacrifice is 
indeed beautiful, all of us female judges 
felt that she could have led another, pos 
sibly more constructive life by asking 
her husband to share the burdens. On 
our part, it was amusing that the ms* 
board members recommended this 
woman of self-sacrifice for the top P ri2e - 

Yoshiko Sakurai is co-anchor of the /aid- 
ing TV newscast in Japan. 




A glance at the graph will tell you what a new 
study by a leading independent researcher, 
Market Facts, Inc., just told us: That Forbes is 
preferred reading by more corporate officers in 
1,000 of America's largest service and industrial 
companies. In comparison with Fortune and 

Magazines read regularly by.corporate officers 
in 1,000 of America^ largest companies* 
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For further information, please contact your local 

tive or lames W. LaCirignola, Director f TcK2 "f 

Forbes Magazine, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 10011, Tel. UU) 
620-2200. 


Business Week, Forbes was judged to be overall 
favorite by 44%, versus 29% for Business Week 
and 19% for Fortune. 

When regular readers were asked which of the 
three reflects best the excitement of business, 
Forbes had twice the scores of the other two. 

And when asked which of the three stands for 
"free enterprise," 71% named Forbes, compared 
with 13% for Fortune and 7% for Business Week. 

These results confirm surveys done over the 
past fifteen years showing that more officers in 
big business read Forbes regularly than either" 

_ Fortune or Business Week. 

As the graphs so eloquently show, Forbes is 
the most cost-effective business magazine for 

Forbes Magaziner-60 Fifth Ave., N.Y..NY 10011 
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Challenging a taboo 

Going to jail for politics ; sex and religion 



By Nawal El Saadawi 

Specia l to WorldPaper 

CAIRO— Night was longer than clay in 
the women s prison near Cairo. But the 
face of day was more ugly. The darkness 
ofmght at least concealed the cracks in 
the blackened walls, the garbage piled in 
the corners and bloodstains on the mat- 
tresses, walls and bar gnt tings. 

Such scenes are vivid to me because 1 
stayed there for a time. On orders of 
agypts then-president Anwar Sadat, I 
was arrested and put in the women’s 
prison on September 6. 1981, exactly one 
month before he was assassinated. I be- 
came one of t he more than 1,600 political 
prisoners held on the nil-encompassing 
charge of creating eh nos." 

Like many other women prisoners in 

Arab and other Third World countries 1 

spoke openly about Lhrce subjects that 
are taboo for women: politics, sex and re- 
ligion Now, ns then, \ believe I cannot 
talk about the problems of women with- 
out touching on these taboos. 

My crime was that I wrote articles fel- 
on opposition newspaper, making the 
link between economics and politics and 
womens rights. As an independent 
write*; I expressed my own thoughts, not 
Sadat s. 

At the women's prison, I found myself 
with U other inmates in one cell. Some nf 
my cellmates were members of political 
parties, others of fanatical Islamic 
1 belonged to no party or group. 
Although all’of us were political pris- 
oners, our views were radically different 
The women from the extremist groups 
usually sat on the ground all day reading 
the Koran or praying. These were the 
fundamentalists who were firmly 
against the ideas I espouse— such as 
changing the Islamic family law because 
it discriminates against women. 

One of these fundamentalist women, 
Bedour, practically did not stop reading 
the Koran except when she ate or en- 
tered the lavatory. Inside the lavatory 
water clipped from above, sewage over- 


flowed onto the floor and large cock- 
roaches leaped here and there. 

Now and then, we would see Bedour 
jumping out of the lavatory and yelling 
'Cockroach!” That would be our signal 
to come to her rescue, each of us wielding 
a shoe or a slipper, ready to strike the 
cockroaches down. 

One day, Bedour was screaming again. 
We immediately assumed that a cock- 
roach had attacked her, so we took our 
slippers and ran toward her. Instead, we 
saw a man. Bedour was not wearing her 
veil and the idea that a man might see 
her face bare terrified her. She leaped 
from the enclosure to the prison bar- 

mm. v 


racks in one stride. ’ 

After that, whenever we heard Be- 
dour’s screams, we would pause before 
removing our slippers to ask, "Cock- 
roach or man?” 

In the prostitutes* barracks facing 
ours, it was an altogether different 
scene. When a man approached, the in- 
mates would run out of the barracks, un- 
covering their hair, mischievously 
winking and laughing. 

In this prison, a man— any man, even 
an elderly convict who had come to col- 
lect the garbage— became a figure of con- 
sequence, one who would create a mqjor 
commotion among both the veiled 
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Different views, same predicament 



Playing world politics, the female wav 

By Jacqueline Grapht /. 
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By Jacqueline Grapin 

I Associate Editor for We stern Europe 

GENEVA— What if women had a foreign policy? "We 
Would have a policy made by idiots, ” a conservative US 
Fortu *atety th is columnist is not the most 

. i* % l i^ rd ar 8 u * that the foreign policies con- 

Meili lndira Gandhi and Margaret 
Theth^erhauebeenworse, in iermeof. that oum countries' 

1 li* 0 ? t! i° Se th<U “ ouU A ™ e teen con ■ 

diu^dhadmenbeenm their plaeeat the time. If one must 

Uwould be-and most men would 
jmaAfy agref on this— to Stress how similar to men they 

v the Usues, calculating their steps ami 

weighing tn the tradeoffs required, 

L have been at war- in the Middle East 

in Pahst^n and in the South Atlantic—and they have 
doing so, they hwe at least shown that they can 

fair fellow masculine ministers. But 

Once fyk prince pf women in high office becomes • 

women, fa 

2* f™?*****™ Of their . political poweii will start 
thinking « their own termsaboitt tke standard political - 
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their associations with a growing number afnm&aJr^j 

elub, emerging^ coZ S®£ 


i c . women and the prostitutes The i 

[ raC j-» aClng ways can,e ' smiling and cockv foul* 
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b barracks, un- among the women inmates "* 4 

tisch.evously The different women! founding 
a linked and amazed me. But the 
nv man even caught my attention was 
id come to col- jailer, named Nabawia. She had small 
a figure of con- eyes and inflamed eyelids stripped^ 

-reate a mqjor eyelashes. Yet her eyes held an unus j 

h th veiled Power of observation, and her nose W5 

particularly sensitive. The black hair 
emerging from her nostrils trembled 
like the whiskers of a cat whenever sh? 
drew near the spot where we had buried 
forbidden belongings. 

Such articles ranged from pen and pa- 
per to small transistor radios that we 
buried together in a hole in the ground 
At dosing time, after Nabawia had 

4 locked the barracks doors on us, we 

sgj ^ would take newspapers out of the hiding 

place. We would read them by turns and 
then burn them in the toilet before Na- 
bawia unlocked the doors the following 
morning. 

As she entered, she would sniiT out the 
burned' paper, glancing at the charcoal 
like slivers, blackened like soot and 
floating in sewer water. Her eyes would 
meet ours, but she would say nothing 
The matter was no secret, for nothing 
among women in prison ever really is. 

Two months after President Sadat's 
assassination, I was released from 
prison. It had been a difficult period for 
me in a country that is regarded as 
avant-garde in the Arab world when it 
comes to freedom. But for women in 

5 other countries like Iran, Iraq and Syria, 
the situation is far worse. 

Nawal El Saadawi, a doctor of psychiatry, 
novelist and feminist writer, has pub- 
S lished 22 books, including "The Hidden 
Face of Ev a” 

the fact that women were really fed up with what was gr ■■ 
tog on, you would see that they had really become a recok* 
denary element" 

. kind of revolution women are promoting son* ; 

times without realizing it, is not at all the kind of r&du- ; 
don Marxist ideologues anticipate. If women grab hold of ■ 
their economic and educational power, the outcome j 
in g to be a huge mutation in human societies. And iffy 
any chance they build their own international nelworK . 

lj _ -FI i . . . _ a., u MJl( 


Mwyr uuiia. tneir own mternatiuiuM #»■- 
the result will probably be an acceleration of the pnw 
l nter nationalization of many of the aspects of our socu 
1 something that is already under way 

Most governments now admit that they are startii 
i overcome by the international system, which go& 
. yond Hie superpowers Multinationals, banks. 
dpnal organizations and associations, capitalist netuh 
as well as socialist fellow societies— tike those of & 
tists-are all overpowering the nationalists, whoever 
i because they move across the barriers 

. Tnere are many reasons to think that women would 
; tw 0 }* these uprising powers, helping to bury this nar 
. . vvpw of history which has been promoted in the last 
! centuries and to which the conservative US columnist 
; pfobpbly referring when he thought of idiots 
• . ‘ r *t ** better to ignore silly things, arid this should a e 

<We for nationalism. . . 

*• • Grapin, ,a columnist for the French- « 

; ';•«/# Monde, ” is the president of Interavia USA» ” 
; ; USl^ group. . 
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'I was s 

And he could 
do it again 


(Editor's note: The sex tourism indus- 
try is a blatant form of exploitation of 
ffomen in the Third World. Its glar- 
ing examples are found in the Philip- 
pines, South Korea and Thailand. In 
Thailand alone, about 500,000 
vromen, or 10 percent of the female 
population between the ages of 14 
and 24, work as masseuses or prosti- 
tutes. Dada— not her real name— is a 
young Thai woman who was forced 
into the sex trade at the age of 14. 

This is her story, as told to a World- 
Paper correspondent in Bangkok.) 

Special to WorldPaper 

BANGKOK— In my mountain village in 
northern Thailand. I am told that I am 
one of the prettiest girls in our tribe. Un- 
fortunately, my beauty has done me 
mure harm than good. 

One day. while I was playing with the 
other children in the neighborhood, the 
village headman came to visit my pur- 



By Sirin Tekell 

facial to WorldPaper 

ANKARA, Turkey— Back in 1934, 
^men in so-called advanced countries 
like France and Switzerland did not 
have the right to vote. But in that his- 
toric year, women in Turkey were 
Eranted full political rights. A total of 18 
women were elected to parliament, 
within a year. 

At that time, it was the largest partici- 
pation of women in a national political 
in the world, except Finland. 

The progressive changes favoring 
*omen in Turkey were not a response to 
joy active feminist demand. They were 
changes, part of an effort begun 11 
P ars ea riier to modernize the newly 

republic of Turkey. 

oday, however, Turkish women have 
djf ri f. s j n law than in life. Despite 
u jjjjhzation of women's rights, there 
been no real improvement in their 
Potion in society. 

is unusual turn of events illustrates 
“effective legal change can be if it 
j, accom Panied by corresponding 
gea in attitudes toward women. 

temJI! en i S °PP reaBi °n in Turkey ex- 
q» m „ man y centuries. Under the 
13ih „ n ^ m P’ re began in the late 
entury, laws governing women 
doffv kl amic l flw . the state ide- 
tta P^’th. women were bound to 
juteSj™®* of the famiiy. . 

1923 5 ad y ent the republic in 
^ahfic!!?? reas ^ Ve ' m ^ nde ^ authorities 
form!? ™ enac t the most radical re- 
4 ?? e J? s ri S hfc s ever proposed in 

^HvdnH .? iterranean societ y- Espe- 
Rirae **** ^ the one-P^ty re- 

femi n ;rr 34} . a concept called “state 
Was initiated and flawlessly 

bi 1924 

right* j Women were granted equal 
Ihfi na^^tion at all levels. By 1926, 
rary , Wa 3 introduced to contempo- 

tent o?vi« v W 11 ’ from a judicial 
. ew i became almost equal to 



The curse of being pretty 

ents.They had a brief conversation and I 
was told later that I would be leaving 
soon to work in the southern part of the 
country. My poor parents received 6.00ft 
haht (US$220) for me. 

When I left my village to work in a 
southern city, a new world opened for 
ine. Against my will, I was made to en- 
tertain men at the place where I worked. 
In the first few weeks, I became one of 
the highly paid "workers." But. as time 


men. The following year. Turkey’s Is- 
lamic society abandoned, with wide- 
spread approval, the religious tradition 
of using the "carsaf," n large veil lor 
women. 

Still, the legal changes have 
amounted little to women. Their eco- 
nomic situation has deteriorated— in 
sharp contrast to the steady growth of 
the national economy. 

In fact, in the last 50 years, Turkish 
women have steadily lost political power. 
Between 1960 and 1980, their represen- 
tation in parliament dropped to less than 
two percent of its membership. On the 
national scale, the proportion of econom- 
ically active women has also declined. 

Most Turkish women work in the agri- 
cultural sector, with more than 90 per- 
cent of them "employed” as unpaid 
family help. Between 1955 and 1980, the 
overall rate of female participation in 
the labor force dropped from 43 percent 
to 34 percent. This was the result of con- 
stant migration of families from rural to 
urban settings where, women are forced 
to remain only as housewives. Under 
current laws, a woman must obtain her 
husband's permission to work outside 
the home. 

At the same time, schools, radio, TV 
and traditional home training indoctri- 
nate people with the idea that a woman’s 
main duty is to be a wife and mother. 
Thus, many women are dissuaded from 
trying to venture into the working world 
outside, ‘ 

It appears that many of today’s city- 
born, well-educated, professional women 
who are in their 30’s give priority to 
their work over their marriage. They 
have only contempt for the traditional 
roles reserved for them in society. 

But the "revolution" launched for 
Turkish women half a century ago re- 
mains insincere and incomplete. 

Dn Sirin Tekeli, a former memberofthe ls- 
tanbu l University faculty, _ is -a free-lance 
•writeFnhd researcher 
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went hy. my price gradually came down. 

After about throe months, I was al- 
lowed to visit, my parents. On the bus 
taking me to my village. I meL two people 
whom I had known before. They otlbred 
me a regular job in the northern prov- 
ince of Lnmpung. near my village, and 1 
immediately accepted. 1 stayed home 
overnight and the next day went with 
them on the bus trip to Lum pang. 

My days as a prostitute were over, ur sn 
1 thought. 

On the bus, I fell asleep and later 
found myself in Bangkok, the capital. 
Before I realized what had happened, 1 
was taken to a brothel in a coastal prov- 
ince near the capital. 

Anyone of tile girls like me who 
refused to become a prostitute was as- 


saulted. The more one resisted, the more 
she was beaten. But I was treated better 
than the other girls in Lhe brothel be- 
cause the customers said they liked the 
way 1 looked. 

Because I was in demand, I was sold 
many times to pimps in the other prov- 
inces. When I was finally sent back to 
Bangkok, I worked in at least 10 brothels 
and bars. In some brothels, I would en- 
tertain 15 to 20 guests a night. 

All this time, l lunged to return home 
and 1 cried whenever I saw a bus that 
could take mo hack to my village. T 
wanted to see my parents, but I could not 
gel away from it all. My "owner" prom- 
ised that r would he allowed to return 
home only if I earned 40,000 baht 
($1,280) for him. 

The last place where I worked was a 
Japanese bar in PaLpong, the famous 
"red light” district of Bangkok. The bar 
owner “bought” me for 2,000 baht ($76) 
and I was paid 20 baht (75 cents) for ser- 
vices to each customer. 

Again, there were promises that I 
would be allowed to return home, but 
llu-y were never kept. I became very up- 
set one rlay when they refused to let me 
go in lime for the celebration of 
Son gk ran — the traditional Thai new 
year symbolizing the start of a new life. 

I looked forward to a new life myself, 
so ( decided (o escape. With the help of 
some musicians who called the police for 
assistance. I was reunited with my par- 
ents. 

Today, my future remains uncertain. 
Poverty in my village has made prosti- 
tutes out of many girls like me. My 
mot her snvs I will become a prostitute 
again ami I fear my opium -addicted fa- 
ther will sell mo once more if someone of- 
fers him money 
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THE JlKf BURP that's heard around the world 
conics lVoin Coca-Cola Co. in Atlanta, Georgia, 
sounding n call for a reformulated Coke. It's a signal 
fora new “cola war” with arclirival Pepsi-C'ola Co. 
of Purchase, Now York, which sees Coke’s change as 
Pepsi's gain. 

Pew American pn>i I lids provoke as much compe- 
tition or inspire as much imagery as Coke does. A 
linivi'isaily consumed si »f1 drink, Coke is many 
things to many people in many countries. 

Indifferent parts of the world, Cuke symbolizes 
American corporate success and the triumph of 
marketing over the masses. It shows whatacom- 
jwmycaii do lor the world and what the world can 
do for its business. 

Coke is a harbinger of foreign investment that 
capital-short countries need. At the same lime, it is a 
Ibremimorof what, nationalists once culled “coca- 
cnloniwiiion”— a reference to US economic hold on 
developing count rios or its dominance over Europe 
flint French editor./..!. Servan-Sehreiber warned 
about in his IDiiNlxink, “The American Challenge." 

Inmost countries, Cokes often comes with a fore- 
taste of political acceptance, hut in others it loaves 
with some aftertaste of corporate arrogance, 

It is a measure of world standing for some coun- 
tries that they play host to a durable American insti- 
tution providing investment and employment. But 
for others, it is a matter of national interest that 
they confront corporate muscle-flexing, as in the 
case of India, from which Coca-Cola withdrew in 
1977 rather than submit to government demands 
that would have jeopardized its secret Coke for- 
mula. 

Enduring images come from the tall, slim bottle in 
winch Coke was sold in the 1950‘s and 1960’s. In 
parts of Asia, it was the shape that launched a thou- 
sand thoughts. Men spoke of women endowed with 
a “Coca-Cola figure.” 
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Dwight D. Eisenhower: presidential sip. 

As a social prop, Coke has a lot of cultural huH*\ 
In the United States, for instance, it is proscribed in 
calm upset stomachs, nr is thought to remove gn-ns* 
and encrusted hugs from car windshields, it tMilivus 
gathering*, if it is mixed with mm or Ixuirlwm, as in 
Latin America. 

As a political tool, it has provided the moans Hr 
expressing xplosive dissent, lotted with a mg and 
filled with ■’ uninable liquid, the old Coke ■ ■ 1 tie w* 

a con venii -t Molotov cocktail for street 

tions in, sny, Brazil or the Pliilippines. 

There's more to Coke today than its creator, At- 
lanta pharmacist John Styth Pemberton, could lwve 
imagined when he first made Ills concoction 99 
years ago. Some individual perceptions from differ- 
ent regions: 
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Conquering taste buds 

A massive invasion of taste buds ls under way. After testing the re- 
actions of 2lJ0,()tK) drinkers, Coca-Cola Co. has launched a year-long 
campaign t( i let the wortd savor its "new” Coke. 

By May of next year, the "old" Coke— whose 99-year-old formula 
Imls 1x1*11 shelved— may have sufficiently seeped down into history. 
Fiut it will not lx* entirely forgotten. Us popular theme song of the 
lt)7f)'s, * ‘I'd Like to Buy the World a Coke," will linger on, long enough 
jx'diajks for the world to start buying the new Coke. 

Coke Ls consumed in 155 countries from Algeria to Zambia —almost 
asnuuiy as there are memhera of the United Nations. Every minute of 
day and night around the world, alxuit 195,(10(1 Unties or cans of the 
0.6- ou nee serving arc sold. Tills works out to about 380 million a day. 

With worldwide operations involving JO, IKK) pcople-lho strength 
of the army in a number of countries- Coca-Cola generates an annual 
business estimated at US$7.3 billion. That’s about the total value ofdo- 
m<*st ic goods and services produced in one year by, say, Ualirain or Bo- 
livia. 

If the company goes by its 19% jingle, introducing the new Coke Ls 
“the refreshing tiling to do.” And if its 1963 slogan holds true things 
can go better with Coke. 
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“ IMong to the Coca-Cola generation, "says 
Hamlet Panletti, Brazilian senior editor of 
WorhlRiper. “ My.fi rsl memory qf Coca-Cola 
mie from the old , yellowing ads in my fa- 
ther's collection of the Pwluguese editions of 
Render's Digest. Thin, long-legged ivnmenwith 
straw baskets ftvl irking on the l)each or on o 
hud beckoned me to join the ivorld in buying 
this most international of soft drinks. I did. 

"Years later, in my hens, it was lime for 
‘Culm I ibiv'iW free Cuba— the drink, not Hie 
(Win revolution. It was one-part rron awl 
Jimr-fHtrts Coca-Cola, with ice. It uhis the drink 
dr rigear at dance parties tapping to the music 
nf Ray Conniffaml his orchestra. Looking 
hick, I find it hard to remember which one was 
icnrs. 1 : the drink or the m usic. 

“In a dewlopment that pleased revolution- 
aries but jiergkuvd marketing experts, the 
sturdy Coca-Cola bottle became the ideal Molo- 
tni'cocktail in demonstrations in thcl960's 
and 1970's. When the roar of n'mlutionsub- 
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Coke creator John Pemberton and the Atlanta, Georgia, 
pharmacy where it was first sold. 


sided, it was I ime for another genera lion— 
Pcpd's. 

Hilary Ng'imm, a leading African editor 
and World Pit fx'V associate editor in sub-.Su- 
ham Africa, rei*>rts: "Few Kenyans know that 
Coke is an American pivduct. Most of the Cnca- 
Cola advertisements on radio, television and 
on cinema screens (Coke is randy adivrlised in 
the print media) emphasize Coke's interna- 
tional and modernist, rather tha n American, 
image. This is not to say that the low profile has 
been badfor business. 

“One of Coca -Cota 's embairassments in 
Kenya is the growing fund of blocked profits 
which Kenyan Joivign exchange regulations do 
not permit Coca-Cola to expatriate inane 
lumpsum. Recently, Coca-Cola used more than 
a million US dollars' worth qf Kenyan shilling 
to finance some local costs of the movie, 
'Sheena—Queen qf IheJu ngle, ' wh ich was shot 
in Kenya, 

“It was a teiriblefilm amt pmbably wilt not 


make money for its prod <«vrsf or some lime. 

Hut (f it docs, Cr xv -Cola will ban* found a le- 
gitimate tray of getting one mill hit rlollars out 
of the n mn fry. Charat terist ically, few Kenyans 
will Amur this achievement (fit comes 
about, for Coca-Cola !s name is not shown as ft 
major item on Shcena s cm lit . " 

Un jking at the US scene, \VorUlPci]>er assis- 
tant editor I\iul Keegan says: “ Americans haiv 
been getting high on Coca-Cola since the early 
days of the drink. Small amounts qj' cocaine 
were then part- qf the 'secret' fonnu la that ad- 
vertisements pmm ised would put some zip into 
your life. 

“There atv worse addictions, of course. Coca- 
Cola is cheap legal, readily available and so- 
cially acceptable. But any fifth grader who has 
watched its secret formula wear down a 
healthy set of teeth in a beaker during science 
class knows there's some nasty stuff in it, and 
one can only iconder what other parts of one's 
system are being similarly dismantled:' 





Coca-colonization? 
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Rehabilitation linked to jobs in Third World 


By Frank Campbell 

Special to WnildP.yia/ 

!S r r. -JOHN'S. A nl igiia -Auhn.-y Wobvih licramo blind nl 
llu; age of six. Niiw tlii* '{()-y/>ai -nl'l cxuculivc direct nr nf 
l lie OnnliU’an Cmiiicil l‘m th** Mind intends In prove 
that, for Lin- world’:; 42 intlliun blind |ii-o|>le. physical 
durknosw t\v«*il imi nno.^sarily menu puvovtv, dvpon- 
dunn. 1 1 1 ml iL-spnir. 

r I he Antigua -I insod council is rivaling job opportuni- 
ties Ibr many ofthr I ;j. 5.(100 blind people in its 'l'l mom- 
her- rou n tries by providing l hem with training, 
equipment. and oilier forms of support. 

"Ours is llu- freshest idea in rehabilitnt imi of the 
blind/’ Webson says. His view is shared by Lawrence 
Campbell, director of education and rehabilitation of 
Helen Keller International, a New York-based organi- 
zation working with the blind. Campbell says of Web- 


son’s undertaking: "This is the first rehabilitation 
program linked In income opportunities in the Third 
Wnrld.” 

Wehsnii explains the concept behind the Caribbean 
conn i -i IV work: "If a blind fellow, instead of receiving 
US$1.7. 50 a iimnlh in social assistance, can work for 
even $158.00 a month, he can enjoy a better standard of 
living. Moreover, he will be producing something useful 
ami there will he more money for the national econ- 
omy.'' 

Once the program gets fully under way, rehabilita- 
tion of the blind will mean more than teaching them to 
walk without bumping into walls, dress without help or 
light a fire. 

The first phase of the program— a social and eco- 
nomic survey— has revealed, according to Webson. "a 
number of i-nlroprenuunnl opportunities, a number of 
gaps in the economies of all countries, tlmt blind people 
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can concentrate on.” The survey team identified m 
ble project s, ranging from the cultivation of ornanuTi 
plants in t Im Dutch island of Aruba to a suh-contra! r ‘ 
the product ion of crates for a brewery in Guyana ^ 

"Sighted’ 1 rehabilitation officers work under n* 
Liumrl cunrdmators h. tap the resources of the blind 
identity the projects suitable for them. The programed 
ers three types of job opportunities: open-market tn 
ploy nieiil, sholtei-ed employment and self-eniplwmeM 

incl utlingii cot luge industry, sninl I -scale individual erih 

ploy mo ul opiKjri unities or small-scale group projects 
The scheme departs radically from the sholtrreJ 
workshops ti:ulitioniilly run by societies fur the blind in 
the Caribbean countries. These workshops are nnt in 
tended to be, nor are they run, as profit-making enter 
prises, Webson says, and they do little more than teach 
the blind to make baskets and give them a "small wn 
Intuition.” 

"The payment is appalling, terrible," says a fornK- r 
workshop participant. "Nobody can live off it. The 
result is that most blind people end up living off char 
ily." 

The Caribbean council is beginning to change all 
that. A number of projects involving the blind, and 
sometimes I heir families, hove succeeded especiullyin 
agriculture and retail trade. I 11 Barbados, a large pud- 
try farm was established by a blind person. A crop firm 
project was launched in Antigua by Arnold Edwards, un 
agriculturist, before he lost, his eyesight, with thehdpd 
his (list riel extension officer, 

"What often happens,” Webson explains, "is tlmt pm 
pie have skills before they become blind, and luwth'.y 
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Empowering the blind 


have to devise things. For example, to enable them n 
manage even without their eyesight, they run a t*™* 
along the crop beds or do other th i ngs to mark the diiw- 
ent crops they plant." 

In Edwards’ case, he started getting financial a u PPj** 
for his project through the Caribbean council in 1 
even though its employment scheme was still on # 
drawing boards. t ... ^ 

"Our program ia business-oriented 
looking to banks in each country to support it, > e 
says, "It must be economically viable, or we woul . ‘ l51 
rule, not be getting into it.” , 

A number of international organizations ore f P 
the council in the planning, implementation and 1 
ing of its unique program. Helen Keller Interna 
provided $40,000 for the socio economic survey, 
the Canadian International Development « f* d 
fthrough tlie Canadian National Institute for tl he j 

supported the training of rehabilitation ofticei ■ 1 
Royal Commonwealth Society for the Blind in \ 
and the British Development Division are among 
international agencies likely to lend support. 

The Caribbean experiment provides lessons 1 , V 
bilitation of the blind on an international scale- 
Costello, Helen Keller International’s executiv 
tor, says: "What will bo learned from this pijogr 
have enormous implications for lehabihta 1 
grams throughout the region and elsewhere m 
veloping world.” 

Frank Campbell is a Guyanese journalist who writ** ^ 
ularly on Caribbean and international topics. 
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A breach in the Berlin Wall 

Growing trade unites two Germanys 


jyWoli-ChrlBtlan Frey 

Sjtfdal to Wo rldPaper 

ilAMBURG-The Berlin Wall has been 
beached. 

Hard-core political dissenters cross it 
u reach the West, their passage paid for 
sith solid West German currency. East 
German pop stars make regular visits to 
toother side. Retired people travel fre- 
quently between East and West Berlin. 
And those living in the shadow of the 
tall on either side enjoy freedom of 
Movement, provided they don’t spend the 
yghUcross the border. 

These are just a few of the openings 
that have narrowed the division of the 
iwo Germanys since 1961, when the forti- 
fed wall was erected to halt the flight of 
fid Germans. Some of the openings re- 
•ulled from political negotiations, but bi- 
ttern! economic ties increasingly have 
played a more important role in bringing 
to two German states closer together. 
Coexistence between East and West 
j faoany is such that the Berlin Wall to- 
I 4' does not seem to be the appropriate 
| .jnibol anymore of intra-German rela- 
l tuns. More suitable symbols perhaps 
! ire to be found in the international in- 
j iiistry and trade fairs held periodically 
| in Hanover, West Germany, and Leipzig, 

! Germany. 

| At the current Hanover Fair, 25 collec- 
[ lire production units and 14 foreign 
trade operations represent the indus- 
trial potential of East Germany, offi- 
— <-»• 


daily the German Democratic Republic 
(GDR). They concentrate on heavy ma- 
chinery equipment, capital goods and 
electro-technical products. In 1985, 
GDR's Minister for Economic Affairs 
Gunter Mittag says, East Germany will 
display its products and services at no 
less than 50 West German trade fairs. 

Trade along what is now known as the 
"inner German border” has increased 
significantly. In two decades from 1962 to 
1983, bilateral German trade rose ten- 
fold and last year reached US$5.3 bil- 
lion. Today, West Berlin’s energy needs 
are almost completely supplied by East 
Germany. 

West Germany is the GDR’s second- 
largest trading partner, just behind the 
Soviet Union.This means that West Ger- 
many is also the East Germans’ most im- 
portant supplier of hard currency. 
However, trade with East Germany ac- 
counts for eight percent of West Germa- 
ny’s total foreign trade, ranking the 
GDR as 16th among the trading part- 
ners, next to Norway and just ahead of 
Spain. 

Having achieved a trade balance with 
West Germany, economic planners in 
East Germany now aim to extend its eco- 
nomic ties to other Western countries. 
One such expansion move came at the re- 
cent talks held in Rome between East 
German Chairman Erich Honecker and 
Italian Prime Minister Bettino Craxi. 
The East Germans are also seeking to in- 
crease trade with Austria, France, Ja- 
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An outdated metaphor? 

pan and the Dili led States. 

But it is clear tlmt ihe inner-Gormaii 
trade will keep its special place in East 
German policy. The 1972 Trealy on the 
Basis of Relations and supplementary 
argeements provide the basis for the po- 
litical and economic relations between 
the two German nations. After a tough 
period of the cold war, thoy declared 
their intention to solve practical and hu- 
manitarian problems in an effort to ex- 
pand economic cooperation. 

Because of their special relations, 
East and West Germany established per- 
manent missions rather than embassies 
in their respective seats of government, 
Bonn and East Berlin. 


Critics say, however, that the proa 
dural rules resulting from the agree 
meats have created bureaucrat! 
hurdles. For instance, all mcrchandis 
involved in intro -German trade need 
special permission under a tightly cor 
trolled quota system. 

West Germany’s political and militnr 
partners approve all goods passing fror 
one Germany to the other to ensure tha 
no merchandise of military significanc 
is involved. But this procedure cover 
only merchandise of German origin an. 
poses no great obstacle to successfu 
trading. Intra-German trade is duty-fre 
because it is not regarded as foreig; 
trade. 

Assessing East-West trade relation* 
Mittag, the East German minister, sayr 
"The decisive point is that we negotiat 
here to our mutual benefit, quietly an 
relaxed, and simply do business. I thin: 
this will bo favorable ibr both sides.” 

Either abroad or internally, though 
cooperation between the two Germany, 
calls for a continuous consulting prows 
that can only grow out of sufficient mu 
tunl understanding. East Germany ha 
always been l he Eastern bloc’s "mode 
pupil," and it may be this self-assuranc- 
and confidence that gives East German 
the necessary freedom to comnuinicat 
and trade with the West. 

Next to a military balance on a hopt 
fully reduced level, the current arrange 
mc-nt could turn out to be the only tokei 
for preserving peace between East atu 
West— a view shared not only in Wes 
Germany but throughout Western Eu 
rope. 

Wolf-Christian Frey, an attorney, write 
from Hamburg, West Germany 
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Song does what it can 

f We Are the World 3 inspires famine relief 


Christmastime, 198-1. Singer flurry Bidujnntc is watch- 
ing television in his Manhattan apartment. On the screen, 
surrounded by thousands of malnourished Ethiopians, a 
doctor is caring for a starving child The BBC interviewer 
approaches the doctor and asks koiv he can confront such 
u vast throng of starving people with such meager re- 
sources. The. doctor replies, "I do what f ran/' 

By Mark Gerzon 

Associate Editor at Large 

NEW YORK— With thuL scene well-etched in his mind, 
Horry Be In font*.*— whose careers as singer and human 
rights activist have spanned three decodes— decided to 
do whal/ir could. 

He recognizes Lhnl what prevents people from taking 
action is their feeling that the problem is too vast. 


"They ask themselves: ‘How will what I do make a dif- 
ference?’ And so they do nothing. We had to find a way to 
change that,” he told WorldPaper in an interview. 

As we sat in the offices of the African-American Insti- 
tute, across from the United Nations headquarters in 
New York, Belafonte continued: "If I see eight kids 
drowning in a river, and I can save only two, what 
should I do? Of course I should save the two. That’s what 
the doctor was saying: each of us must do as much as 
possible.” 

What BelafonLe did was to set in motion a series of ex- 
traordinary events that would reverberate around the 
world. Initial efforts culminated in on unprecedented 
gut hen tig of 45 multimillionaire singers— many of 
America's hottest artists. 

Kor frw*, they assembled one day in January at A & 
Ms recording studios in Los Angeles and harmonized 
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Belafonte: the gift of giving 
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But this , 
keeps many more 
ahead of time. 

Unlike other business magazines, 

Harvard Business Review doesn't turn 
the clock back to report what happened 
last week or last month. Instead, HBR is 
set to the future, offering pioneering arti- 
cles by researchers and expert executives to 
help managers plan the moves that make 
tomorrow's news. HBR is a magazine of man- 
agement, organization, and policy. As a matter 
of fact, the thought reflected in its pages is 
timeless. 

Think about it. Shouldn't you join now the 
quarter- million decision makers who subscribe to 
HBR? The few minutes you invest filling out this 
coupon could earn benefits that will last throughout 
your career. 

Harvard Business Review 

The Magazine of Decision Makers 
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Name. 
Company. 
Address 
City. 


Title. 


.State/Province_. 
-.Country. 


Postal Code _____ 

□ Bill Me □ Bill My Company □ Payment Enclosed S56WPAX 
Mail to: Harvard Business Review, P.O. Box 3010, Woburn, M A 01888, U.S.A. 

Subscript wm rates for one year |six issues): In the USA, Canada, and Mexico -S30.00: 

Air delivery to Europe— $55.00, Air delivery to balance of the world— $70.00. Prices am in U.S. funds. 




W of the recent AIDS hysteria has 
i focused on the United States and 
tiupe, hut some scientists believe the 
taxis a far greater threat to the 
fcirJ World. 

1 The potential for the spread of AIDS 
(developing countries is almost unlini- 
U H John Seale, a London doctor who 
ikon studying acquired immune de- 
fy syndrome since it was first re- 
bind, laid the environmental group 
rjilhscau. 

Die incidence of AIDS in Kinshasa, 

' jr. is about 17 per 100,000, which "is 
.parable to or higher than the rate in 
all nightlong to produce a super song. "Wt .Wo 'i Francisco or New York,” according 
World." Lionel Richie, Michael Jackson, Su-. it fawPiot of the Institute of Tropical 

and record producer Quincy Jones had work' <1 nj '-Ji-ine in Antwerp, Belgium, 
song. • Nine specialists believe that the early 

It was their unique way of generating fundo r, •:« on homosexual AIDS victims 
ine relief in Ethiopia and other parts of Afriw.T.i^ a misunderstanding of the dis- 
age the funds that would be raised, a n<»n-p|*. The recent increase of the disease 
organization called USA for Africa was formed. J ‘ heterosexuals indicates that it 
Seven weeks later, "We Are the World" hiuhp: be transmitted by blood contact, 
waves and record stores. It sold more copies intfc.'Mlly or otherwise, in the manner of 
week than any other single in American music jiif'fUitisB, which is a major epidemic in 
In April, the album, including several new fon^tp- [wrest countries of the Third World, 
nadian and American artists, came out and .-old ij The overcrowded and insanitary con- 
million copies in two days. ® which the bulk of the people 

As the hit song generated waves of consfwj*-jJi developing countries) . . . make 
around the world, radio stations in 26 countries dj ^-■d contact among family members 
thei r usual programming one day in April for a nnrtficilly inevitable, with the trans- 
neous broadcast of "We Are the World." of the (AIDS) virus likely,” Seale 

background music system that is piped intoofli*^ 
vators, shops and factories, broke precedent afidfl 
the song. 1 

Julio Iglesias, Jose Feliciano and other Uuo.q- 
can vocalists recorded a Latin version of thes®fj 
pel and reggae performers, as well as student^ 
over, made their own contributions. Cansdian-^ 
navian and German recording artists also 
similar projects. , lS Jj 

At last count, USA for Africa had earned 
lion from the "We Are the World” single, album , 
and related memorabilia. . - u' 

The global response was heartwarntinj , 
without whose initiative the historic recoroin^- 
would not have taken place, himself was insp . 

previous efforts. . • 

The first was the BBC lead report on famine 
that became a dramatic production of N ^ 

New York. The other effort, partly insptrw , , 
news coverage, was the precedent-setting 
sion by British rock stars. Calling them# 

Aid," they released the hit song "Do T Q ( 

Christmas?” referring to starving Etnwp 
cember. It waB this British performance jjj 

model for USA for Africa's recording proj^ & 

"The beauty of these efforts,” Bel***** 1 
the act of buying a record is no longer jus . 

chase. It is giving a gift.” eu 

The funds generated by USA for 
allocated to four goals: 36 percent goes 
rican nations for immediate food and m , 
other 35 percent is used for agi'icu ^ 
supply development; 20 percent invol iv lQ{ J 

onomic development projects; and tne 
at Stevie Wonder’s urging, is to re j 
homelessness in the United States. 0- 

For Harry Belafonte, the project is w* . jU qJ 
Africa is promoting a benefit game by ^ ^ j| 



Deng’s shortest interview 


One of the newer Chinese newspapers 
recently featured an essay on autumn, 
first-hand observations of the life of a 
grasshopper and the story of a boy who 
overcame h is fear of fire to learn to boil wa- 
ter: 


This unusual mix of hews wus splashed 
across the pages of the Lillie Masters, the 
only newspaper in China written and 
edited by children— all under 14 years old. 

Started one year ago in Shanghai’s 
Chang Ning district, the paper is staffed 


by 12 editors am / (it) n yw/rr.s, members of 
the Young Pioneers, u jwinutry-se/tnoi or- 
ganization sponsored hy the Communist 
Youth league. 

Recent scaups include tin interview with 
Chinese leader Deng Xiaoping— but the 
scrupulous editors limited his comments 
to a few short paragraphs on page one. 


Do I hear one 
million? Two? Sold! 

What is the value of a human life ? 

US courts will have to grapple with that 
macabre question now that claims total- 
ling US$35 billion have been filed by 
American lawyers on behalf of the more 
than 2,000 people killed and many more 
crippled in the Bhopal, India, tragedy. 

Likely factors in the proceedings will be 


best baseball players in the Uni ted S > ^ 

ceeds going to feed the hungry. Next. 
involving Hollywood superstars wu 
and inspire audiences everywhere. 

Mark Gerzon is head of Mediators Itie., 
based film production company 



Baby mummy launches 
new Ra expedition 


What was the genetic structure of 
Ra, the great Egyptian Sun God? 

Such an improbable question has 
been raised with the recent discov- 
ery of pNA in the left leg of a 2,400- 
year-old infant mummy by the 
Swedish scientist Svante Pafibo. 
Pieces of the baby’s DNA, which suf- 
fered little damage over two millen- 
nia of preservation, were 
successfully reproduced in bacteria. 

Scientists are quick to point out 
that it is impossible to clone a living 
creature from the ancient DNA— . 
that’s still the stuff of old horror 
movies. But the technique could be 
used to study perished civilizations 
using human remains on several 
continents, including Europe and 
South America. 

But ancient Egypt seems to hold a 
special fascination, particularly 
since its royal families are believed 
to have practiced nicest to preserve 
the bloodline of a diety. Admits ge- 
neticist J.S. Jones of University Col- 
lege in London: ’There is something 
intriguing about the possibility of 
learning the genotype of a god.” 


the victims’ income and status in society. 
The fact that the mtyority of those killed 
and injured were harijuns, considered by 
some to be among the most wretched peo- 
ple on earth, could affect the outcome. 

If the courts decide to turn to the L IS gov- 
ernment for help the answer won’t get any 
clearer. Various agencies of the Reagan 
administration have commissioned stud- 
ies in recent years to help them decide 
whether the costs of government regula- 
tions are worth the number of lives saved. 
The Occupational Safety and Health Ad- 
ministration (OS HA), for example, has 
pegged the value of life at $3.5 million 

But that’s an outlandish amount com- 
pared with the White House budget office’s 
$1 million calculation and the Federal 
Aviation Administration's paltry 
$650,000. The Environmental Protection 
Agency? It couldn’t seem to make up its 
mind about the whole thing accepting 
price ranges anywhere between $400,000 
and $7 million. 


Moscow’s real gold 

You! Yes, you "can exploit the crisis in 
communism to your own financial ad- 
vantage,” breathlessly reports London- 
Wash in gton Publications, based in the 
US capital. 

Promising the chance to "get in on the 
ground floor,” the group offers advice on 
how to profit from economic reforms in 
China, Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union. "There will be millions made and 
lost as the great communist powers bai- 


lie it ouL in an all-out effort to revive 
their stagnant economies . . 

The group may have inadvertently 
given away Lesson One in "How to profit 
from crisis in communism," urging cus- 
tomers to return their order form today 
along with a check for US$39.95. 


All, those long, slow 
Pacific nights HI 

As you read this, a Japanese man 
named Kenichi Horie is out floating in the 
middle of the Pacific Ocean without any 
gas. 

But don’t panic: the 45-year-old adven- 
turer is being powered by the sun. Horie 
hopes to become the first person to navi- 
gate a solar-powered bool from Honolulu 
to Chichi Jima in the Ogasawara Islands 
off Japan. 

The ivssel, 30 feet long and about eight 
feet wide, " looks like an armor-plated se- 
cret weapon from a science fiction movie,” 
according to the Japanese daily Asahi 
Shimbun. With 41 solar battery panels 
producing 1,100 kilowatts per hour, the 
boat putts along at an average speed of 
three knots. 

Horie is no stranger to such-journeys. 
He made the first solo Pacific crossing and 
has circumnavigated the globe longitudi- 
nally 

'7/7 keep the weight of the boat down to 
1.2 tons, / have a good chance of crossing 
in less than 60 days," says Horie ; u/hn em- 
barked in late May and hopes to complete 
thc4, OOO-mile odyssey by the end of July 


Pregnant Marcella’s liberated husband 


A man in Rome on business rumi- 
nated in a letter home to his wife of the 
need for education to liberate a woman 
"from the power and control of her hus- 
band and make her equal and indepen- 
dent in her quest for self- fulfill ment.” 
The letter would be a good indication 
of recent male enlightenment were it not 
for the fact that it was written 17 centu- 
ries ago. 

The philosopher Porphyry’s 439-line 
message in Greek is being made avail- 


able in modern English by Kathleen 
O’Brien Wicker, a scholar at Seri pps Col- 
lege in California. 

"In striking contrast to such ancient 
proclamations of female intellectual In- 
feriority as the writings of Aristotle," 
Wicker says, "Porphyry rccognizod in 
his ‘Letter to Marcella’ that women need 
to aspire to goals of human development 
beyond the practical demands of raising 
a family.” 

Marcella had seven children. 
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WorldPaper welcomes 
letteisfrom its readers, 
which should be mailed 
to 44 Kilby Street, 

Boston, MA 02109 , USA. 


It gets around 

Congratulations on your articles 
about the World Media Conference fin 
Tokyo) and the Unification Church (the 
piece about me!). I found them fair, inter- 
esting and well-written. 

Your paper certainly gets around. The 
agricultural attache at the Netherlands 
Embassy in Bangkok sent me a copy in 
case i had not seen it. 

—Lorraine Isaacs 
Television New Zealand 

Is he or isn't he? 

I thought the articles an Rev. Sun 
Myung Moon and the Unification 
Church < February 1085 issue) wore wel I - 
written and fair. Asa whole, the Unifica- 
tion movement is becoming more and 


more difficult to cover ns it grows - and di- 
versifies. 

Two small points: 1) No one believes 
Moon to be “the Second Corning of Clod” 
(as the Inutl article says). Unification 
Church members generally believe he is 
the Second Coming of the Messiah— a 
big difference. 2) The Unification move- 
ment spread to Japan, the United States 
and Europe in the 1960’s, not the 1970’s. 
It is doing quite well in parts of Africa 
and South America tunlike the Middle 
East). 

—Thomas Cromwell, Publisher 
The Middle East Times 
Nicosia, Cyprus 

The only Messiah 

Sun Myung Moon, founder of the Uni- 
fication Church, has confused people all 
over the world and it's about time some- 
thing was done to stop this. Moon calls 
himself the "potential” Messiah (which 
is sheer rubbish). Everyone who believes 
in Moon should read the Bible to know 
that Jesus Christ is the one and only 
Messiah. 

— Merinm Genrgc 
Singapore 


I came across a copy of your July 1982 
issue and read with interest the article 
on Japanese swords written by one of 
your associate editors, Yoshiko Sakurai. 
It wuuld be nice to know more about 
Seikichi Kuroknwa and his collection of 
antique Japanese swords. 

-yAngelo Ilagnn 
Quezon City, Philippines 


Linking markets 

In connection with your cover story on 
the Pacific Basin (March 1986), I would 
like to point out that our Camara de 
Comercio Exterior (Chamber of Foreign 
Commerce) in Salta, Argentina, is try- 
ing to establish a gateway to the Pacific 
for the products of northern Argentina, 
Bolivia and Paraguay through the Chil- 
ean ports of Antofagasta and Iquique. 

This project is coordinated by Geicos, 
which organ izes the efforts of private en- 
terprises and chambers of commerce and 
industries in those countries, as well as 
in Peru and Chile. As part of this effort, 
we hold a general trade fair periodically 


and our seventh will be held 
next October 17-27. n Si * la 

The project provides a direct link t. 
the dynamic Pacific markets, and t 
sential to our countries’ develops 

r . ^ —Victor Latter 
Camara de Comercio Extern* 
Salta, Argentina 


Practicing 

<i Churchianity ,, 

To a Catholic Church that has evolved 
to preach and practice "Churchianitf 
more than "Christianity,” liberation 
theology (WorldPaper, April 1985) may 
come aq just as much of a shock as Jam ■ 
was to the scribes and pharisees. 

The ,, confi - ontation"of(Brazilian theo- [ 
logian Leonardo) BofTby the Sacred Con- : 
gregation for the Doctrine of the j 
Faith— which more than ironically was ; 
responsible for the Inquisition-has an 1 
uneasy similarity to the manner in 
which the apostles were hauled before 
the Jewish Council. 

—Tyrol C.S. Ferdinands 
Kandy, Sri Lanta 
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MAKE FK IK Nils WOKI.DWfDR 

t lire nigh intiTiiiitinr.il tui'i'u^ppiulciin. 1 . 
I Jut in la fra*! IfiriiK-aVirla};. Hex IIOOllQ' 
M, Ifcrlin II. W. CitT ninny. 

I t ‘t illi n til Center of Moiib Amt tii ti 

BOSTON, USA 

is the ideal place lu 
develop your skills in 
ENGLISH 

and prepare lor a career or 
advanced university study 

INTENSIVE 16-WEEK ENGLISH 

PROGRAM 

2-YEAfl COLLEGE PROGRAMS 
WITHAAS DEGREE IN 
• ACCOUNTING 
• ADVERTISING/SALES 
• ADVERTISING DESIGN 
•DATA PROCESSING 
• FASHION DESIGN 
•HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
•INTERIOR DESIGN 
• RETAIL MERCHANDISING 
• SCIENCE/MATH 
• TECHNICAL ELECTRICITY 

Transfers to leading universities 
can be arranged. 

Dormitory Accommodations. 

New classes begin In September 
and January. 

For complete Information and 
catalogue write to 

ChAMbERlAVNE 

JUNKM OOLUECMC * '* 

128 Commonwealth Ave. 

Boston, Mass. 02U6, USA 
Telephone: 617-536-4500 


Knrn US$ in photography. Free Di.-Uila, 
uriloUi riinlMSy&tvniR. Bus E A -118. Er- 
niil.illfini. Philippine.-*, Ltd 1 V 0 ./ARBA. 

i’ENKKIEN US muund the world. Fret in- 
formation. ftom-ordiii-Inteinmioiml. Dux 
185. •Snnwilnn Montreal. ll:iX ;f|M. Cmi- 


Somerset ftimtorgitp 
Dnbeppnbrnt 

Sonie/sot University rs B main '5 first 
Indepen dent Ur ivor si ly 10 oiler 
Bachelor, Master and Doctoral 
degrees in mosi subjects by distance 
learning 

For a prospectus send USS8-00 
k to the Registrar i 

^ Somerset University I 
llmlnstar / 

Somerset TA19 OBQ / 

J. England f 


US Attorney 

offices In 

Malaysia, London, New York 

Representing clients In commodi- 
ties, cash or futures, commercial 
transactions, lirt'l estate planning; 
also representing foreigners In the 

Michele Forzley, 125 Cedar Street, 
New York, NY 10008, USA 
Te I :(21 2)406-4973, 
Tlx:22150O ASAS 


SELL TO AMERICA 


The dottor Is strong and American companies are Import- 
ing more than ever. 

The best time to export to the U.S. Is now. You need to find 
American customers and to contact them directly wtth In- 
formation about your products. The secret Is to use the 
new WORLOTRADK DATA SWIM which makes H possi- 
ble to accurately pkvpolnt potential customers. 

Contact usforfreetnfofmatk^ 

advantage of the American Import possbJIHJei 



Advertisem ants in 
WorldMarketPIace cost 
$3 pet word or $160 per 
column inch. Please send 
your check and ad copy to 
WorldMarketPIace, 
WorldPaper, 44 Kilby Street 
Boston , MA 02109, USA 

YOU CAN MAKE WORLD PEACE 

Be a World Citizen! 

Send lor World Citizen Garry Davis' new, 
exciting, scholarly book WORLD GOV- 
ERNMENT, READY OR NOTI Over 400 
pages fully Indexed. Only US $16.95 post- 
age paid. (For air mail add US $6.00.) 
Checks payable to Juniper Ledge Publish- 
ing Co., POB 381, Sorrento, ME 04677, 
USA. 


THE HESEARGH INSTITUTE FOR 

MANAGEMENT SCIENCE (RVB), 
DELFT, THE NETHERLANDS, 
OFFERS: 

ADVANCED CONSULTANCY 
SKILLS TRAINING FOR 
CONSULTANTS FROM 
DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 

DELFT: 

September 18-December 18, 1985 

COURSE CONTENTS: 

• Client needs identification and 
handling 

• Practical approach to 
consultancy 

• Advanced methods of problem 
solving 

• Novel approaches within 
functional management 

• Exposure to Dutch consultancy 
organisations 

•Supervised practical 
consultancy assignments 


F* twft* Mvmhm ftom 
• htatttMKAC 


GET CHEMICALS SOLVENTS. OILS, 
LUBRICANTS AT LOW PRICES! FREE 
CATALOG CHARLES DAVIS LEHIGH 
SALES, BOX 1396-WP, HIGHLAND 
PARK. NEW JERSEY 0890-1. USA, 
TEL:(20H572-1635. 


CALIFORNIA INVESTMENTS 
LAND , BUILDINGS, LEASEBACKS 
rrumS25.OUO.no + 

The Crown Newport Croup 
Ltd. Inc. 

4341 Birch Si. Suite 213 
Newport Beach. Calif. 

U.SA. 92660 

(714) 756-l977/TLX:650-l 78-4 390 


For Sale 

SURPLUS PLANTS 
OXYGEN-NITROGEN- 
ARGON 

iTon per day (30 Meter) 

5 Ton per day (150 Meter) 
25 Ton per day (750 Meter) 
75 Ton per day (2250 Meter) 
Modern liquid 
Excellent condition 
LOW PRICES 
FINANCING AVAILABLE 
Nicolai, Joffo Corp. Dept WP, 
9171 Wltehlre, Beverly Hills, 
California 90210, USA, 

Telex 67-4638. 


DOUBLE YOUR ’MONEY in the 
coming years with Diversified 
Companies Trust SHARES Ihe 
WINNERS of the Coming Years . 
DIVERSIFIED COMPANIES 
TRUST, (USA) 

SHARE Units of US$ 1,000/ 
5,000/10,000 (Also available in 
SFRS, DM, YEN, £ /STLG) 
Backed by multi-diversified 
trading activities, including 
Crude-Oil, Dutch Flowers 
Exports, etc. 

TAX FREE DIVIDENDS: 

18 PERCENT per 12 Months 
Payable anywhere and Discretion 
Guaranteed. 

For details how to become a Share- 
Holder please contact: 
Representatives, DCT Corporation, 


P.O.Box 222 
NL2KJ0AE . 
HEEMSTEDE 
NETHERLANDS 
M(31)-23-2M96Q 
Tgjcx: 41332 



International Escorts 
USA 

Head Office 

330 West 56th Street, NYC 10019 
212-765-7896 212-765-7754 

Multilingual escorts available locaH 
nationally and international!/ 

MAJOR CRED 1 TCARDS AND CHECKS 
ACCEPTED. j 

Private membership available- 

This award-winning service has b**n 
featured as the top ft most exausfvt 
Escort Service by U5 ft International 
news media including radio Pi- 


OUR FIRST ADVERT-UNIQUE TAX- 
HAVEN Investment Opportunities, lor 
sale/exchange/joint venture: (A) Con- 
trolling interest In established enter- 
tainment park In booming woriddass 
Tenerife ("The Continent's Subtropt- 
cal Playground"), absentee poientw 
with fantastic cash flow approadwp 
50% of US$0.5 million investment, 
plus land appreciation; (B) 1.5fn8ken 
sq. meters of develops ent/invesi- 
ment land surrounding * edud ® 
deepwater harbour with some ' 
provements in place (including I P 
and dockage), full government i ap- 
provals, same island, for * 
US$1.6 million or offer; (OJ 
smaller offerings worldwide. Bn*** 
Finders Protected. 

Tax -Haven Investment iw- 

508 Eucallptus 
, Tenerife, Spain 


INVESTORS 

Investment climate m 
Nigeria is very souno. 

We take this oppw^^S 
to come and establish 
your products or 
any kind of products. ' B Anjin ,| 
Insurance, Farming * 
breeding, Fishing, Fish ‘ ^ 

breeding-Supermarkets, ^ 

of Bulk Commodities SuPPg^ 

Estate Finance 

and Civil Engineering Crmtj* 

Consulting EngineeiwBi p^jects 

Financiers and any 

you have m mind on jo™ 
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THBTIDE OF DEMOCRACY is flowing 
in Latin America. This is something to 
rtjoicc about, but may prove difficult to 
sustain, as other ''democratic cycles” 
have shown in the past. Something more 
than shallow celebration is needed to fos- 
ter democratic tendencies in the region. 

Latin American republics so far have 
not succeeded in establishing a legiti- 
mate, durable institutional equilibrium 
to replace the regime that was swept 
away with ihe fall of the Spanish empire 
in the Western Hemisphere between 
1810 and 1824. Spanish colonial rule was 
shattered in the name of freedom, pav- 
ing the way for a democratic order for 
which l he United Stales provided the 
model. 

The democratic aspirations thus un- 
gi-mk-rt-cl have since remained as nne of 
the |u -nils ment components of our pnlili- 
wl landscape— an over-present, and in- 
deed collective, yearning for political 
freedom that foreign observers too easily 
discount when they take inventory of 
vdml in (act has happened. 

The tilth century was marred nearly 
everywhere in Latin America by chronic 
instability, civil war or tyranny. For us 
Latin Americans, prolonged civil peace 
anil stable democracy are exceptional ex- 
periences. Tyranny or civil war is the 
norm. 

The Cuban revolution, on which we 
Latins originally pinned so much hope, 
and the events in Nicaragua are some of 
the most recent disappointments for 
those of us who believe in democracy and 
wkh it to take a permanent hold in Latin 
American soil. 

The rash of military dictatorships in 
the 1960’s and 1970 s resulted from the 
upheaval unleashed by Fidel Castro in 
the hemisphere, leading to the destabili- 
lation of even some of the oldest and 
seemingly secure democracies— Chile 
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Chile's solitary dictator. Pinochet 

and Uruguay. Until ah' ml 15 years ago. 
LIruguay hml been regarded as Latin 
Americas ''Switzerland." 

Financially weakened by its runaway 
welfare system, Uruguay became a casu- 
alty nf the stmins that the Cuban revolu- 
tion had imposed uu political structures 
everywhere in Latin America. The Uru- 
guayan Cast mites, known as Tupa- 
mnros, were among the most ferocious of 
the urban guerrillas spawned by the illu- 
sion that Fidel Castro had opened l he 
way for quick and easy revolutions in the 
hemisphere. 

Now the tide has turned. About 90 per- 
cent of Latin Americans today live under 
governments chosen in free, clean elec- 
tions with an astonishing degree of citi- 
zen participation. There are other 
encouraging signs: 

Only one in 10 Argentines or Venezue- 
lans abstained in the presidential or par- 
liamentary elections held in those 
countries in 1984. In Mexico (a special 
case but a half-way democracy neverthe- 
less), over 80 percent of eligible voters 


writ In I lit- polls in lln- IMiSl-Icli-irlioii won 
hv Migui'l de hi Mai I rid. I In* cum *id prerf 
irionl. 

Much more remarkable is the cuae of 
El Salvador, which, alter m-wr having, 
seen domncracy at work, has hob l fivts 
elect inns since 1H8‘J (the mosl recent une 
being the lUilinnal eleclion tlml gav 
President -Jure Napoleon Dunrlu :» deci- 
sive legislative majority). Threats by tin* 
left wing or hard-core com iiitm isl guer- 
rillas, wlm coined the slogan in “If 

you vote in the morning, you 'll be dead in 
the afternoon”- proved shallow. 

Gigantic Brazil has seen democracy 
restored, although one must hold one’s 
breath because of the untimely death of 
President elect Tanercdo Neves in April . 
Neves had skillfully given an honorable 
way out to tire military, while maintain- 
ing and even greatly increasing his own 
prestige as n democratic leader. 

Yet some things cunnot be turned 
back. In 1982, 50 million Brazilians 
elected state governors, state and federal 
legislators, and city councils. The opposi- 


lion won in several states, including Rio 
do Janeiro and Suo Paulo. 

In that year, opposition candidates 
won in two presidential elections— Bel i- 
suriu Flctaiicur in Colombia and Luis Al- 
hurto Mon Re in Costu Rica. In the 
Dominican Republic, the electoral vic- 
tory of President Salvador Jorge Blanco 
represented the fifth orderly transition 
since that country was brought buck 
from the brink of Castroization. 

At the end of 198-1, Panama witnessed 
a presidential election for the first time 
in 16 years. Ecuador, Bolivia and Peru For 
several years have had democratically 
elected presidents. In Peru, the opposi- 
tion hns just won— an event that as 
sumos udded signiL'icuneo because for 
the first time the president-elect, Alan 
( iajria Perez, was the candidate of the st>- 
■.‘ial-ilemuL'i'jilic party, Ihe American 
Popular He vol li l binary Alliance or 
APKA. flerelnfoiv, 1 1n' parly had Ih-cii 
kept iViuu pmwr hv the IViuviao mili - 
lai s cine*- it was Ibundi-tl in IMlM. 

And la:il K-lmiai y. fleinoci aey re 
Uirm-tl Drug nay allcr a cruel anil liu- 
niilialiug mililary ilicl nlorship. 
Unit* u ay: ms m< ■!. only participated in a 
free election hut also cl lose, as president 
•In I in Maria Sanguine! I i, clearly (he 
ablest nf the candidates. 

All loh l, Latin America ns in the last 
Join years have cast uinru than 150 mil- 
lion voles in elect ions in 2-1 countries. 
Add the fact that in free Millions Latin 
America i is have never elec ted a man ur a 
party running on an nutlmrit.urian or 
left-wing platform. 

Add, too, the explosions of popular en- 
thusiasm that invariably occur when a 
non democratic regime falls, and one has 
grounds for concluding that the "demo- 
cratic cycles” in this part of the world are 
not pendular swings but ascending seg- 
ments of a spiral. t* 

Curb nt Rangel, a news columnist and co- 
anchor of a daily television interview pro- 
gram in Caracas, Venezuela, is 
WorldPaper associate editor for South 
America. 


WorldDiary/By Crocker Snow, Jr. 


Offensive Strategic Initiative 


■JEANE KIRKPATRICK, MELVIN Lasky, Irving Kris- 
l i ^°^ e > Vladimir Bukovsky, Midge Decter, Mi- 
Jtoel Novak, Alain Besan?on, Sydney Hooks, Norman 
bnhoretz. 

Haifa hundred luminaries of the high-riding neocon- 
cnative movement in the West congregated in Wash- 
ington's Madison Hotel last month with the same sense 
r | f' u n ,ft se os the pop music artists who gathered in Los 
u nionth earlier to record the memorable "We 
' ,1 ‘ Hie World” song lo benefit the victims of the Afri- 
famine. 

WoKhington lyrics were equally repetitious, il 
nearly hi i harmonious. For the writers and inb.-lhv 
' ; - 1 s. unfikt* those of the entertumnn-nt imlusD y, wen. 
^ t'-ivd to extol tin- righU-oimiU'HS of their uwn < - .ul v 
"p 1,1 ^ 11 t n, 'xclaiiii the woiiL and need of other... 

I 1 li'dpnum in a tv.«)-i);iy conference cntilled ''Moral 
^iwialoncn: Fa be Images of IJ.:?. and Jviviel. Wi I u»- 
LV*Tl' ^ ^bavano Institute in ctsjperalion •.«. :'h 
: l - A Department nf rfl.afe, the siM!nki;i's waved t lu- 

•di ^ a>v;<1, , M, bkd mandarins heard Jea nc Kirkpal rick, 
•iid 1 ^ am * i:,s,s «rt«»r lo the United Nations i-iLkI 
T), j* 'I ' 0 ’" 51 against .Soviet, propagandiz-in.'! and 
^ l,r M my I hm n king, sel the tone by denying a 
J w Rnn tendency, • to see the superpowers as two t»ii d.-* r *i 
n] ,rt 1,e " 1R sai ^’ ' ’Hint in fiuidaineuLil 

arc K | * 1 lie democracies and communist states 
l Uta a much alike, a position that denies tlie vir- 
• • B democracies and the vices of the totalitarian 


systems of the East." 

US President Ronald liengnn was quoted: "Democra- 
cies have their own serious injustices to deal with. But 
this should not prevent us from making the crucial 
moral distinctions between pluralist systems that ac- 
knowledge their own wrongs and shortcomings, and 
systems that excuse tlwiv defects in the name ul'totnli- 
i.arinn ideology." The French writer -Jean Francois 
Revel was also cited: "Democratic civilization is the 
first in hi.sterv lo blame itse! ["because a wilier pnvur is 
working tnriestrny it. * 

Wiih this as a leitmotif, speaker alter speaker nn.-c 
lu alii nil the wickediii-ss «•! Hie Soviet system, Ihe 
'.Viiulh li> aili dne? s <•! Wi-si.ei n I:1 i>t .;1 ; and Uv l:ii umi.- 
1 1, f-.i 1 ;.-b 1*1 ;be V/e-ii m j.;-- m mi'.le n.l in*! Ihe 

pii'jiic. I In- F:il-.e i i|i.litllll:J i.i .‘-.iiiej ic.in ..diiiii in ‘/n l 
.. i.iii i v.ith i. .ieii\i(v i.i Algham. Ian. lie - I ; ; 1 i.mi ru 

lilierd ■.TtUee:in >.! fill- ;*.M\«-!Mlili , nM «»1 I Lib- a in) 'll.- 
! , hilipp:in -. lunch ii-'>m.' lii.in lln.-r- i»i l 'ubrt and . in :u ;- 
mi l. :i:u! ;■!! .< 1 It-* ;i-..! lendi-iK';' I" .W • q-;rin- 

I.I . d* - i;ii i- ■'■ei'.- i -'Hi i- iii 1 Im-Hi-'H. 

SI ill. ;l lie ind-iOy Was i e[-el OiVe. lh« ■■idh'hhi.d ilu- 
jiivvisiii i : .m -Ini have flair: TI"- Area imi: pfa.jd-.* :n ■ 
hi-akliv. only I hr idil'"- are :-id .-fiid «»ne speaker. 

• \VeVi- s- *fl on cumiminism by being soft i»u liberah-an," 
siah-d iUiot )«•!'." fhetinofuudanw'iital cominnn gnmmt 
olthf A me Dean liberal is that he is udirturbor of the 
poacu" observed a third. "Kin? Wiesvl Him -Jewish 
writer svhn reminded Ronald Reagan about the Holo- 
caust) is a prophet, bull Aleksandr) Solzhenitsyn is seen 


as obsessed," fulminated another. ' 

The meeting was subtitled "A Tra ns^ -Atlantic semi- \ 
nar for intellect ual leaders, policy-makers and con- 
cerned citizens.” This citizen, anyway, was 1 
concerned— at the one-sided, little-room-for-discussion . 
nature of the affair. 

Let the record show, however, that a representative 
group of less conservative thinkers was invited. Such 
persons as the linguist Noam Chomsky, historians Ar- 
thur SehhiiriiigiT, Jr., Henry Steele Cotumager and oth- 
ers had uniformly declined to attend. 

This left the Stale Department, which footed hntf of 
Hie $100, (JOG tab, in an awkward position. "We liked the 
id-a of ihe conference mid wanted iu help it happen,” 
s;iid K..* m if ib Tlioiiiji-;un nf t lu* State Ltepurtnimit. "Our 
rule was that of a sih-ni p.irlner. Naturally we wei < ■ dis 
qipnmt.-il that t lie pari inpal inn wiiSMinne-^Ub'd [»o!iti- 
■ ally Hut .vb.-n the v-*i y liberal.-, responsrl.le I'. 13 this 
ni! f it'in«{ mm -ill qui-.ali'iic-: arc irio.te wlm <h< laa Id 
mail-, il ilidii’i -in n»;bl tbr us tf. pull oi!t. " 

Jo Hu •■.nil , i b' ■ ■ H i vci .-jalioii .ijoiinp t.hn \v» 
Uvi-s bad ii in i.f -icuf iici-'k and s«-h as.Air.u.u r, in 
I | i 1 1 j . i t!i Hi*.- Mii'i'd fit' t Im ci Mini ry. * On.- aproO.f 

pnmi-:d out > I Mil ‘lo* -si }.n\ nli'io- hf.s m- Clin;. 
I'.ii';! w i and Sylv«-sli:r Stallooi-. Imd -i.*ll stvb*.'. 
no 111- • r. u-i-n and in ra il lib- 
Thf 1 i.-t in? ! rk* ■ in: my such on eri tier :-id. - i,i iji.- p.i 
lili'a’i ••.j.v-inui 1 . wa> m.taidi- Im if..> lack of.iiiv .v.-iioi 
pari icip. man and pterious Idt.Ie fi«m» thcThinl World. 

It wnsi mil able, ‘"O, l hat while officiul US and Soviet no 
goi i rtuirs v.gi<> l ecosdnK in tJenovuin the latest round of 
arms control talkh. the unofficial agenda -setters in 
Washington were- deploying a new and cerebral "offen- 
sive” weapons system of their own. 


/■*/ 
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Investcorp of 
Bahrain 
replaced by 
GECC 

GENERAL ELECTRIC Credit. 
Sp. (GECC), a Stamford, 
touecticut- financial ser- 

ried unit of General Electric 
to 14 May signed an 
augment with Tiffany & 
S, the New York jewelry 
amcern, for an $85 million 
C[C dil facility. The facility is 
in keeping with the plan an- 
nounced in conjuction with 
(he acquisition of Tiffany & 
to .of ) 5 October, 1984. The 
terms or the agreement pro- 
ride for GECC to extend the 
$15 million credit facility to 
TilTany and the right to ac- 
quire a sizeable equity holding 
in the jewelry concern. 

last 1 4 October acquisi- 
tion, led by Tiffany's man- 
agement, was underwritten, 
among others, by Investcorp, 
the Bahrain- based Arabian In- 
ustment Banking Corp. The 
GECC agreement replaces the 
temporary financing provided 
bp Investcorp will place a por- 
tion of the investment inter- 
nationally, probably in mid- 
Jnly or August. The resulting 
ownership will be a diversi- 
fied group of US and inter- 
national institutions and indi- 
viduals with majority- held US 
investors, including Tiffany’s 
management group. 

Investcorp provides invest- 
ment and financial advisory 
Krvices for clients in the 
Golf and elsewhere. The 
*200 million capitalized 
concern, last 30 August was 
instrumental in arranging 
with Avon Products Inc. , Tif* 
say's parent company, to sell 
the jewelry concern to Its 
“wmgement and Jnter- 
“dional investors on a lev- 
J*lf Jjwyout basis for a total 
«5u5.5 million. Investcorp 
»» to have placed $5 3 mill- 
ion of that amount, including: 
“•“Ran $8 million equity in 

MMEast report 




Bananas 

Profit from 1 tonne Half a steel bar 



Currencies - France 

PARIS (Kuna) —The US dollar lost more than 2 cents in 
bank transactions here Monday, trading at 9.3575 
Francs compared with last Friday’s close at 9.3720. 

The British Pound was traded at 11.9215 compared 
with 11.968, the Deutschmark at 3-0495 compared 
with 3.0498, the Swiss Franc at 3.2683 compared with 
3.6225, the Belgian Franc at 15.127 compared with 
1 5. 1 25 for 1 00 Belgian francs, and the Japanese Yen at 
3.76 compared with 3.7705 for 100 Yen. 

• In the bullion market, gold was traded at $317.40 an 
ounce and silver at $6.20 an ounce. 


UK compaigns for 
saving energy 

LONDON (Kuna) — The British government is planning 
a campaign to make Britain's energy Use more efficient 
and save £7 billion .( $8 . r bilUpn) a year on fuel bills. . . 

The UK’s current energy bill is some £35 billion and 
the government hopes that domestic and industrial say- 
ings amounting to 20 per cent cim be achieved through 
' more efficient methods. 

The campaign will hinge on a direct mail approach to 
every home nationwide, along with an intention by en- 
ergy ministers to talk to executives of every industrial 
company in the. UK. 



economy 


KD bond prices 

KUWAIT (Kuna) — Despite a small rise in interest rate 
levels on Kuwaiti dinar deposits in the past week. KD bond 
prices consolidated at the higher levels achieved recently, 
according to a market comment by the Arab company for 
trading securities. 

However, with the absence of any new issue volume, 
conditions in the marketplace have remained generally 
quiet, it said, adding that good quality issues remain much 
in demand. 

Nevertheless, as yield levels fall in foreign bond markets, 
and there is a decline in borrowing costs (o the borrower, it 
appears more and more likely that several issuers in the KD 
bond market will exercise the call option upon their existing 
KD debt. This will in turn place additional pressure upon 
the KD bond market in the near term as the supply of qual- 
ity borrowers gradually evaporates due to the early call fea- 
ture, and are technically wreed to consider borrowing in 
the overseas markets, it saSL 

The report noted, meanwhile, that this situation may be 
alleviated to a certain extent by replacing maturing debt iss- 
ued by foreign companies by local issuers of good standing. 


Israel’s external debt 
stands at $24 billion 

LONDON (Kuna) — Israel's economy “ticks like a lime bomb and 
the licking is inflation.” a leading British newspaper stressed 
Sunday. 

Inflation was at an annual rate of 407.1 per cent for 1984- 
1985 and the bomb was liable to explode once l be current price 
freeze was lifted, the Observer newspaper said in a report on the 
economic situation in the Jewish slate. 

The underlying problem was Israel’s five billion dollars balance 
of payment deficit, it pointed out. 

Reserves of foreign currency were dangerously near the “red 
line" at two billion dollars — hardly sufficient (o pay two months 
imports, the publication indicated. 

There was also a crisis of confidence and Td Aviv was suffering 
from a chronic shortage of technicians. The Arabs living there 
comprised the bulk of the blue collar work force, the weekly re- 
ported. 

Meanwhile, Israel's external debt stood at some S 24 billion — 
half of it in loans from the United States, it added. 

The reality was that Israel was still paying for the 1 973 war and 
defence accounts for some 25 pec cent of its budget would in- 
crease, given the cost of modern weaponary, the Observer be- 
lieved. 


World stocks 


IX3NDON (Kina) — Trading was qnietly firm at the apcalag w 
the London stock market, Monday, brokers here reported. . - 


They added that leading shares aid adUsawu laUagmird. 
At Its opening ^notation the Fluik&lTlms laden gained .3.6 
points rising to 982.7. 

la New York the Dow Jeacs average had Friday dosed ip 
10.86 at 1,300.96. 

The Autfrallin market responded to an improved geld price 
and toe iU-wdlnailes Index rose 1.2 point* to finish at 41.6. . 

Trading was active In Tokyo aad the NUd Dow Jones aver- 
age was ap 15.90 at 12,769.28. 

/ The Haag Kong market was chM far a pa bite holt Ay, 



What Money Earns In Foreign Cnrrehctes 
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business 


Contracts & Contacts 


• SUPPLY OF laboratory and chemical materials for the Jor- 
dan Phosphate Mining Co. Tender documents are available 
upon payment of JD 20. Closing date: 20 July, 1985. 

• CONSTRUCTION OF a main road from Zarqa Refinery 
triangle to Msfraq/ Axrsq triangle. Work involves construc- 
tion of a 6.8 km four-lane road. Tender documents are avail- 
able upon payment of JD 200. Closing date: 23 June, 1985. 

a PREPARATION OF designs and tender documents for over 
20 schools, laboratories, workshops etc. fpr tie Ministry of 
Public Works. Tender documents are available upon payment 
of JD 15 for each copy, dosing date: 15 July, 1985. 

• PREPARATION OF designs and supervision of a technical 
school building complex In Sam Ronsan on an area of 75000 
sq.m. Tender documents are available upon payment of JD 
25. Closing date*. 23 June, 1985. 

o SUPPLY OF equipment for the educational centre for the 
development of manpower in the health field. Tender do- 
cuments can be had from the Jordan University on payment of 
JD 5. dosing date: 15 July, 1985. 

e SUPPLY OF equipment for the Jordan University' s Press, t 
Tender documents are available upon payment of JD 5. Clos- 
ing dato; 15 July, 1985. 

o TO STUDY main and branch sewerage system and treatment 
of water and stations for re-using the water including supervi- 
sion of the works for the Water Authority. Tender documents 
arc available upon payment of JD 100. Closing date: 30 July, 
1985. 

o SUPPLY OF chemicals for the Jordan Electricity Author- 
ity. Tender documents are available upon payment of JD 1. 
Closing date 25 June, 1985. 

• SUPERVISION OF major engineering works of the Ministry 
of Public Works. Tender documents are available upon 
payment of JD 200. Closing date 7 July, 1985. 

9 SUPPLY AND installation of different furniture to the 
students centre for the Jordan University. Tender documents 
are available upon payment of JD 15. dosing date: 15 July, 
1985. " 

o SUPPLY AND>rection of the lighting polos and accessories 
and the necessary electrical distribution networks to light vari- 
ous roadways under Amman Roadway Light up Project for the 
Jordan Electricity Authority. Tender documents are available 
upon payment of JD 150. Closing date: 29 August, 1985.' 

• CONDUCTING OF technical study of sites for the Ministry 
, of Public, -Works. Tender documents are available upon 

payment of JD 15. Closing date 1ft. July, 1985, . 


Middle East Contracts 


• CAUMMAN CORP. of Betfapage, New York, has been, 
awarded *9124,9 million US, Navy coutractjp produce E-3C 
aircraft for Egypt .the US< and Slngapore.^^ 


• THE LOS- Angeles- based Northrop Corp. has won US .Air 
Force Contracts aggregating: $14,3 million to manufacture 
F-15 aircraft spare parts and repair aircraft for Saudi, Ara- 
bia, la iddltlon to executing F-5 engineering work for Tai- 
wan* Also, • next November, > Northrop will deliver six- F-5 
fixed-wing fighter 1 aircraft to Bahrain, coating In .excess of 
$1 00 j plliida. The Bahrain Defence Force' s purchase will In- 


Turkey plans pipelines with 
Gulf war adversaries 


Both Iran and Iraq plan pipelines to Turkey’ s ports to 
export oil, the main source of finance for their five- 
year-old conflict. Turkey will benefit from increased 
Investment and possible regional military co-operation 
to combat Kurdish separatists. 


LONDON — Turkey has emerged 
as a chief beneficiary of the war 
of logistics between Iraq and 
Iran by seizing the opportunities 
offered by the two adversaries' 
eagerness to' build alternative oil 
and gas pipelines away from the 
battle zone. 

Iraq's oil terminals were put 
out of action when the war er- 
upted in September 1980, and 
Iranian exports from the Gulf 
are dwindling because of Iraqi 
air attacks — hence the need to 
divert shipments to safer outlets. 

The multi- billion- dollar proje- 
cts promise Turkey economic ad- 
vantage plus a military edge over 
a lingering Kurdish insurgency 
in its eastern provinces, where 
the pipelines will pass through a 
rugged but vulnerable terrain. 

Once In service, the pipelines 
will also enable Iran and Iraq to 
continue their conflict. 

Ironically, some of the protec- 
ted Iraqi and Iranian pipelines- 
may run parallel across the Tur- 
kish countryside. 

The relatively secure overland 
export routes were necessitated 

S r Iran's stranglehold on the 
ulf at the Strait of Hormuz and 
Iraqi attacks on tankers off 
Kharg Island. 

Since both combatants must 
continue to sell oil to finance the 
war, they have no alternative to 
improved co-operation with Tur- 
key to secure access to world 
markets. 

Despite its close Western ties 
as a member of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organisation and 
Iran's hostility to other Western' 
countries, Turkey has success- 
, fully convinced each of its neu- 
trality in the war. 

Iraq and Turkey, have signed 
. an agreement for the construc- 
tion of a 600,000 barrels-per- 
day pipeline at the cost of $2 1 5 
million. • 

If will connect Iraq’s Kirkuk 
oilfields In the porth with the 
Turkish: port of Dortyol 613 
miles (987 km) to the west, 
crossing territory prone to Kur- 
_d»h attacks.,*..-. 


At present. Iraq's oniy major 
functioning export outlet is 
another pipeline through Turkey 
to the Mediterranean port of Yu- 
murtalik. 

Earlier this year, Iran and 
Turkey launched a joint feasibil- 
ity study for two other pipelines 
to transport Iranian oil and gas 
to the Mediterranean. 

The pipelines, with a projected 
capacity of 1 . 5 million barrels of 
oil a day and 50 billion cubic feet 
(1.5 billion cu m) of gas a year 
respectively, would run from 
Iran' across Turkey and continue 
to Greece and southern Italy. 
The Iranian facilities would also 
pass through Turkey's ethnic 
Kurdish areas in eastern Anato- 
lia. 

By Thomas Land 
Compass Features 

Turkey has tempted Iran with 
the project since the Lime of 
Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlavi, 
overthrown in 1979 to make way 
for the present Islamic Republic. 

But the Shah considered in- 
stead a pipeline to sell natural 
gas to the Soviet Union, West 
Germany, Italy and France. 

The new project is part of a 
wide- ranging economic co- 
operation agreement recently 
signed by the two countries. 

“Iraq enjoys the long-term 
prospect of becoming one or the 
world's biggest oil producers," 
said energy analyst Isabel Gorst 
in a recent discussion on the 
Gulf war. 

Now in its fifth year, the con- 
flict has reduced Iran's exports 
from 3.3 million to less than 1 
million barrels of oil a day. 

“Oil sales earn 98 per cent of 
Iraq's foreign revenue," she 
said. “Its ambitious Industrial 
aqd agricultural expansion 
schemes of the 1970s have all 
but ground to a halt. 

“ Attention is now focused in- 
stead on strategic projects, most 
: of which concern the creation of 
a larger and more flexible oil ex- 
port system." 

Iran's, circumstances are in 


many ways similar, she said. At 
the heart of Iran's economic dif- 
ficulties Is the reduction of oil 
production and export capacity 
from 6 million to barely 2 mill- 
ion barrels a day, according to 
Industry sources. 

Scores of wells have had no 
workovers since 1979, corro- 
sion has set in and some arc lost 
forever, the sources said. 

■ ‘ The. experts say lack of main- 
tenance, Wac, damage and gen- 
eral neglect that much 

shut-in capacity caffmat be re- 
started without new pipelines 
and other facilities. The continu- 
ing war means both countries 
have to spend large amounts of 
foreign exchange on armaments. 

The war already has yielded 
considerable trade for Turkey 
and helped revive Its flagging 
economy. 

Iraqi Imports from Turkey 
have nearly trebled since the war 
began, while Iran has become 
Turkey’s biggest export market, 
worth $1.1 billion in 1983, up 
from $85 million only three 
years earlier. 

The projects will attract sub- 
stantial foreign investment to 
Turkey, in addition to preferen- 
tial access to oil and gas supplies 
from Iran and Iraq and transit 
fees for the export traffic. 

The pipelines may even lay the 
foundatio for the regional milit- 
ary co-operation sought by Tur- 
key to suppress Kurdish separat- 
ism. 

The Kurdish- inhabited terri- 
tory covers parts of eastern Tur- 
key, northern Iraq and western 
Iran, as well as fragments of Sy- 
ria and the Soviet Union. ■ 

Turkey and Iraq have already 
signed a military co- ope rat ion 
agreement aimed at coining 
the Kurds,- which enabled we 
Turkish army last year to pursue 
insurgents across the common 
border into Iraq. 

The Turkish military has been 
unable to secure similar co- 
operation frpm Iran, though n 
may now hope for Iran s acquie- 
scence in view of eohaaced co- 
operation in other fields auo * ra- 
nian self-interest. 

When the pipelines art^, 
their safety and uWmvrM 
operation would be * 
concern. s of the three nations 
volved. " -• ..1. : — * 


rabs set up concerns abroad 


ARAB TRADINGTb ndt pew. The 
Arabs : are famous lb gold and 
precious metals trading, What, is 
new, however* islthat 'prominent 
Gulf merchants are Opening trad- * 
lug officea liv Europe i the .Far, 
East and the United States.' To be 
sure /some of those offices were" 
baiic»Uy: procurement 1 offices der 
signed ' to . supply headquarters 


The Al-Qahtani Group of Dam- 
mam, Saudi Arabia, headed , by 
Sheik Abdul < Had! Abdullah al-. 
iQahtani, has ah eleven- year- old 
trading; office / ip Houston, 
Texas, .oalled - Saudi Arabian 
Overseas .Services, Inp. (Saosi). 
Xehel Industrie^ Ltd. j of Jed da, 
under Abdqllah Zainal Alireza 
hair Arabian Gulf Trade Ltd. spe 


Contracting and Inwstmem ^ - 
founded: AFARCO Internal^, . 
Corp. . (for Afro- Arab ttnguw . 

for Investment and InternaHon^. 

Trade) in McLean, Virginia* M , 
in 1983; Akram OJJ«h, th > W : . 

iah-born Saudi magnate bM J 

trading firm in Paris whlthiniw t 
TAG Gr°up 1 

ant-Garde), . Sheik ■ 
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Alia: The Rbyal JprdahianAiriiDtj 


aaoMad; Bahrain. Bangkok, Bohui. Bwaaalf. 'B ucBwmI.CMo, CasaWancs, 

jSRdon.' Lot jwgaSK, MatfW. Moaeow, Mescal. Naw York. PW*. Riyadh, NanfJ 
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With Alia the USA is only a seat away. 

Chicago new yORK 


Take off for an exciting change 
of pace to New York, Chicago, 
or Los Angeles with Alia, the 
only direct connection between 
Amman, Jordan's prosperous 
international gateway ol the 
Middle East and the USA. . 

We fly you there with regular 
flights conveniently scheduled 
throughout the week. 

Whether you’re crossing 
the Atlantic for business, 
study, or pleasure, you'll feel 
at home with Alia in the 
warm familiarity of traditional 
Jordanian hospitality. 

Discover the 
Royal World of Alia, 
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Don't worry, my son 

Part III: Dependence, independence 


The Man Man emergency mis a Hue of fear and tension in the 
Kenyan countryside In 1956. Nfugnna Gitbigul, who was 
then becoming progressively crippled following a blow on the . 
head at the age of four, describes an Incident- during the em- 
ergency and the impact of approaching Independence In the 
JWof four excerpts from his autobiography, ‘Don’ t Worry, . 
My Son* . 
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By NJugana Gllhagui 

Compass News Features 

ONE TUESDAY evening vie were 
startled by a heavy knock on the- 
door. “They have come!" my 
mother whispered. Tear on her 
face. The kerosene lamp hanging 
on the wall was put on the floor 
and the light turned low. leaving 
the room in virtual darkness. 

The knock was repeated, foll- 
owed by a boot kick on the door 
that seemed to shake the entire, 
house. “Who is it?" my father, 
asked. The answer was another 
resounding kick, and the order 
to open up. We opened the door. 
Three armed soldiers entered 
and ordered us to turn on the. 
light. 

They looked around for a 
moment, and then their leader, 
looking odd and fierce, said to 
ray father. “1 want you to come 
with us. We are going to look lor 
terrorists in Ngong fores L ' ’ 

“ But I'm on duty . tomorrow . 
morning.'"' my father protested. 
Hardly had he finished when the 
soldier gave him a big slap on the 
ffcce. We all gasped, for it was 
incrediMe that anyone could do- 

‘My fattier had no 
alternative bat to 
obey. He put on his 
overcoat and hastily 
.said goodbye. After 
he had gone, we were - 
foil of feair and aax- 
ietyi not kaoodng 
nttu aid if he vmnld 
ever conn back. Fig- .1.1 
hting the terrorists 
vru haidly a picnic^ . 


lhat . to <mr fathter« is inah i«r 
Vectnf ttrottdbnt the'area. • ■ 


(hat I had to be taken back to the 
hospital. That night I lay in my 
bed and 1 wept silently, heart- 
broken. * My mother came with a 
torch. She thought (hat I was 
crying because of the pain and 
tried to comfort me. Her kind 
words, * ‘ Don* t worry, my son, * ' * 
made me cry even more. 

(Back in Nairobi, in the chil- 
dren's ward. Njuguna' s condi- 
tion improved and the back ul- 
cers healed, leaving scars. But 
there were other terrors. One 
morning a body died. ) 

It happened just after Ihc ten 
o'clock lea was served. I was sit- 
ting up on my bed. waiting anx- 
iously for someone to bring me a 
urine bowl, when Ihc boy drop- 
ped down from bed number five 
and began to stagger away deli- 
riously. supporting himself on 
beds and wall. 

People shouted that he bad 
gone mad. He reached the exit. 
He fell down, quickly rose and 
fell again. Somebody rushed to 
call the doctor, but the boy was 
already dead. Fear filled the 
ward. 

When (he parents of the boy 
came that evening to see him. 
they were told of his death. Be- 
cause of the rain and the coun- 


1 was uncertain whether to ac- 
cept food thBt had been meant 
for a dead person. It was some 
time before .1 could come to 


‘I was uncertain 
whether to accept 
food that- had been 
meant for a dead per- 
son. It was some time 
before I could come 
to terms with my con- 
science well enough 
to eat it. The body 
was escorted to the 
mortuary, and I was 
left haunted by the 
fear that 1 might be 
the next 5 


terms with my conscience well 
enough to eat it. The body was 
escorted to the mortuary, and I 
was left haunted by the fear that 
I might be next. 

■ • • » • • 

{After several weeks Njuguna 
was once again discharged, still 


the fire. I remained silent. As 
they laughed they turned to me. 
wanting me to laugh loo. but I 
retreated into my own private 
world full of agony and misery. 

That evening my father said to 
Mungai. my brother, “I am in- 
tending to buy a wheel chair for 
your brother. Will you push 
around when he asks?" "Yes," 
Mungai said dutifully. My father 
turned to me. "It will be a 
wooden chair and will need a lot 
of care and attention, do you 
understand?" 

In about two weeks the wooden 
chair came. It opened out my 
world considerably. Before then, 
my movement had been limited 
to just being carried in and out of 
the house. Now I could enjoy be- 
ing wheeled to places beyond the 
house. My spirits were greatly 
uplifted during those little trips. 

Meanwhile I was making slow 
hut steady progress in the field 
of learning. In about a year I 
could read fluently. As time 
went on, the big talk in the 
whole country became indepen- 
dence and the end of the terrible 
emergency. One day it was an- 
nounced that the dusk-to-dawn 
curfew, which had been there 
since October 1952. had come to 
an end. 

People were overjoyed, for 
now they could resume normal 
life. Every day the radio called 
upon those still in the forest to 
come out and surrender, as 
" Uhuru" was near. ... 

I did not have a clear idea of 
•Uhuru' and what it meant; I 
supposed it would be something 



which could be heard for Jfi 
announced something that £ 
my hopes about my condition A 
voice was speaking, palntl™ 1 
picture or the Tuture. My mi„5 
Fastened on to what concerned 
me particularly. Ki 

“ Af ? d , the most important 
thing is that we shall not rorset 
all those brothers and sisters 
who have become crippled. We 
must build schools loj them. We 
must build rehabilitation centres 
for them so that they can be use- 
ful citizens tomorrow." 

My mother almost jumped for 
joy. "Did you hear that? He 
talked about the crippled, and 
that they will be helped when 
Uhuru comes' “ 

1 tried to share her joy. But I 
couldn't help wondering what 1 
could get after Uhuru. when so 
many big doctors had already 
failed and given up on me. 


*» -*TO jost a simple peasant lit an **y home an uncle of feasting, sopgs and dances. 
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(As Njuguna entered his 
teens, his elder brother Njaga re- 
turned home after studying m 
England. ) 

For a full six months Njaga 
struggled against the system to 
get the job he wanted. Finally 
the white man. thinking him 
stubborn and rude, blew up and 
asked him whether he consid- 

4 With Uhuru (In- 
dependence) becom- 
ing a reality to us 
and a horrible night- 
mare to the colonial- 
ists, this was the last 
kick of a dying 
horse. If my brother, 
who had gone to two: 
foreign countries to 
study was finding it 
so rough, what hope 
had I? 5 


ered himself more Impwlwj 
than the people already In 
office. "Go and report 701 * 4 ?^ 
your so-called leaders." ■' ~ 

• With Uhuru becoming a realljf 
tp us and a horrible nightmare^®, 
the colonialists, this was the JJ« 
kick of a dying horse. « J, 
brother, who bad gone to iw. 
foreign countries to study. 
finding it so rough, ym® 1 JK)po . 1 
had I?- ... ... 

A ;dark cloud seemed to Wjjf 
over our homestead, as oar flu* 
in the future had . been shaken* . 
Would Uhuru ever really CMR 1 : 
Even .my mother, who JJ* 8 
■.calm, collected woman, rj 
patience, and allowed heraeii 
burst of outrage. .‘When , 
this man (the white man) 

. let our sons and daughters nav« 

; chance?’’ 

. Christians on the whole W 
avoided copfronUtion Jjj™ ^ 
white men (bringers oriig^“0“ 
civilisation) , but now the toin , 
for t|ie promised Uhuru- WM 
everybody’s' Wood, . • . ; ; 

^ : UnkWare (iwranyl^y : 

tenloH. my mplher uttorefl 
that a few years 1 before^"?^ 
'Jiave Wen cbbsldered pure 


stonh'copcmees.wii*;- 
tionof Ua Bnndliatiag,^ 
dr^nlzatlons for thf ham 






The city" by Adceb Autwan 


iri'K' l>y Othman Nabil. Canon A- 1, lens Canon 28mm, F 2.8, shot taken at 1/1Z5, f 13. Film 
WikVRASA 100. 
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Buying your first camera 

HERE IS the million dinar question: Which brand of camera 
should you buy as a beginner?. And why do some proB prefer 
Nikon to Minolta or Canon to Olympus, for example. How would 
you know which is better, cheaper, durable and easier to use. 

Well the first tip is that experience and habit determines most 
other factors. 

It Is like choosing between a BMW and a Mercedes Benz. 
Both have excellent qualities and it is only personal taste and 
money that plays the important role. But that is not every thing. 
First you should know about the Big Five. Excluding Leica, 
which 19 an expensive camera for the proa, the Big Five are the 
following: Nikon, Canon, Pentax, Olympus and Minolta. Ysahica 
is definitely out, and so Is Chinon and the rest of brands. But 
the Big Five are generally the favourite among pro9 and 
amateurs all around the world. Nikon Is considered on top of this 
pyramid, sometimes only rivaled by Canon and Pentax. But what 
are the factors that make this. brand a little better than the next 
one? Well, optics is number one. You buy a SLR camera be- 
cause of the interchangeability of lenses. And this is one quality 
any photographer must have In his camera. After the lenses 
come the options the camera offers and each brand has a ser- 
ies of bodies with different options and pricetags like Canon, 
AT-1, Canon AV-1, Canon AE-t and Canon F-1 for example. 
Each design has certain qualities in the body that makes a dif- 
ference. In the body you look for shutter speed, lens mount 
mechanism, viewfinder options, loading and unloading proc- 
edures and others. 

Durability Is also important. As a beginner you don't want to 
buy a sophisticated camera that might break while you learn. 
You want to know how your camera performs In very cold or 
extremely hot weather conditions, depending on where you live. 
Also ask about the price of lenses. As you expand you will need 
a small fortune to get that zoom or this wideangle. 

In my opinion any of the first three Is a good option. If you 
don't want to spend a lot, then go for the last two. Nikon Is an 
expansive camera and so are Its lenses, which distinguish it 
from the rest of (he group. But personally I like Canon and Pen- 
tax. Canon for Its easy-to-use functions and Pentax for Its 
mighty durability. 

One last question you should consider before throwing your 
cash on that dream.of.youcsjs the service in Jordan. Not all 
agents offer the same type, of service nor do they promise you 
.to have the extras you. need when you decide to expand. Also 


remember tnat prices for tne local marxei nave gone consider- 
ably up in the last few months and therefore if you can get your 
camera from abroad then you will save a lot of money. 


Mr Zoom 



Sunset" by Omar Sitkhun. Cftnon. film Tudor 


Gommodore Photofinishing Plant Co 


•■'Agent and Distributor of Kodak Products in Jordan. 

Developing, Printing and Enlarging colour photographs. 

*Y ; - Location: Jabal Al-HUssein - Khalid Ibn Al- Walid Sir. 1 •' , 

i' ,. :: . : P.O. Box 92l?99 Amman: - Jordan ; ' i 

V ';•■ > Studio Tel: 6 i 9190 ;* Commercial Dpparlrnent 6719 * The Laboratory 898 1 13 
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Talented work from a ‘hobby’ artist 


By Ersllla Moreno 

Special to The Star 

HAIFA AM AKIN'S exhibition 
of paintings and drawings at 
the French Cultural Centre 
this:wcek is a means of allow- 
ing the public to witness her 
developing inner talent in 
whaL she considers to be her 
hobby. 

Haifa began experimenting 
with many different art mediums 
back in 1 975. She participated 
in various student group exhibi- 
tions at the University of Jordan 
as well as last year’s J crash Fes- 
tival. Her current exhibition of 
oils, vvutercolours. super plasts. 
and uharcoai drawings is her 
first solo and Aniurin says that it 
was her husband's suggestion 
and enthusiastic support that en- 
couraged her to hold the exhibi- 
tion. 

In fact all of her family has 
been behind her. When she was 
a biology student at university 
Iter parents realized that she was 
not only capable in the sciences, 
(Today she is a laboratory tech- 
nician with the Ministry of 


Health) so they purchased her 
the materials necessary and en- 
couraged her to paint and draw. 

"My husband lias now taken 
over," she says "even though 
he himself doesn't paint he ap- 
preciates and understands art. 
While 1 was preparing for this 



Haifa Amarln 


exhibition he would help me. He 
would notice mistakes and sug- 
gest colours. Mr Tasir Bashar of 
the Art Department at the univ- 
ersity would also advise me. My 
three children are also en- 
thusiastic." - 

Mrs Amarin explains that 
while she painted her children 
would sit with paper and colours 
and create themselves and they 
rarely disturbed her. 

She adds that this exhibition is 
her way of showing the public 
the beauty of Jordan's people, 
landscape, and marine and des- 
ert life. 

Most of her subjects in the 
charcoal drawings are creations 
of her imagination. Amarin says 
that generally while painting site 
changes her mind, constantly. 
Hence her finished products turn 
out different from her original 
idea. She notes that "Une Petite 
Fille" is a classic example. She 
changed Lite painting four Limes 
before arriving at the somber 
face of a little girl whose 
thoughts seem so sad and dis- 
tant. 


Published by the AMERICAN-ARAB AFFAIRS COUNCIL 




The leading quarterly journal on U.S.-Arab relations 
and- U.S. policy in the Middle Hast. featuring up-to- 
date analysis and views by leading American and Arab 
world figures in politics, finance, diplomacy, oil and 
security. Annual subscription: $20.00 (outside United 
States and Canada: $36.00). 
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SPLIT VISION: The Portrayal of Arabs 
in the American Media 

A close look at the media's influence on American perceptions of the 
Arab world and people. Editor Edmund Ghareeb interviews Peter Jennings, 
Heading Carter, Georgie Anne Geyer, Jim Lehrer, Anthony Lewis, Nick 
Tnimmesch and other leading figures in American print and electronic journal- 
ism. $6.95 paper. $12.95 cloth (1983) 

/SELECTED DOCUMENTATION 

Selected documentation relating to U.S.-Arab relations includingprimary back- 
ground on the Palestine, conflict, the Israeli invasion of Lebanon and its 
■ consequences and the cooperative efforts among the states of the Arabian 
; . 'Gulf. $5.00 (April 1984) 

SPECIAL REPORTS 

: Extensive .studies on vital areas of U.S.-Arab professional cooperation: 

American Architects on Recent Architecture in the Arab World discusses the 
challenge of sensitively integrating modern technology into traditional Arab and 
Islamic forms. $3.00 (November 1983) 

iheVAE, Egypt and Jordan: A Legal and Investment 
. waae/ar American Badness offers comprehensive description and analysis of 
S,, e contemporary business and, foreign investment laws of four of America's 
; : ' ^° s t promis i ng trading partners, in the Arab world, $5.00 (September 1984) 

tiofeet Ebbing in the Arab World describes America's 
‘ fina rtcihg participation m the development 

l lt of the Arab: world. Discusses th? history, scale and outlook for American 
7^“’ ? W, ^* anderifi ‘ nB€rih ® firms doing business in the Middle East 

; : $5,00 (November 1984) • ; .J : • . 

CONBlERENtfi P^OCEEPINCS ; 

^ speeches fitiveh ; by .hbted leaders in U.S.-Arab relations 
’ i m Challenge to U.S. Diplomacy in the 

V.S. 

November. 17- 1 8‘i; 1 983: aiid 

; ; 
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Haifa says that drawing human 
subjects, especially the old, is 
what appeals to her most. The 
things that go unsaid in the lines 
of Lhc face of an aged bedouin in 
"Visage de Mon Pays" she cap- 
tures instinctively. 

Two of Haifa's oil landscapes, 
"Nature" and " Wadi Hasban", 
are examples of how she works 
with both her imagination and 
nature’s reality. Looking at 
"Nature" the viewer might 
easily recall having seen such a 
place — yet lo identify exactly 
where causes a problem. Em- 
ploying the orange, brown and 
yellow colours of a fall day. she 
creates a serene forest scene 
whose background and fore- 
ground whisper in unison. Jor- 
dan's lush countryside is cap- 
tured in its true state in "Wadi 
Hasban." With this painting 
Haifa says that she did a preli- 
minary pencil sketch on sight 
and coloured it at home. 

Her collection of desert life 
was inspired by a trip she took 
with lhc university to the nor- 
thern desert region in Jordan. 
"Hajjana" is Hie most striking 
of the desert scenes. Her use of 
black and red is applied in a con- 


trasting manner so that th. l 
come the silouhette of n be ’ 
desert police and ihli w,r of 
against a ruby loncd hm^ 

■i£"«5S2K'S*Bp<i 

Although the style emDhSor 

MWJBBrS. 

has. executed the style so£S 

with just enough detail andsha- 
dowmg. The suffering huZ 
forms with their nondeS 
faces express the true agony ih! 
the Palestinian refugees live 
non 1 everyday in war- torn Leba- 

Someday Haifa hopes to study 
art formally. She now attends 
almost all of the art exhibitions 
in Amman to pick up ideas and 
techniques. However this is an 
extremely difficult way to learn. 
Haifa is good and her natural la*, 
lent is evident throughout the ex- 
hibition, but with some formal 
instruction her work could have 
that polished look that it lacks at 
this time. Then she may well be, 
able to consider pursuing a sec- 
ond career in art. 



‘ Famllle de Camp de Refugles de Beyrouth’ 



Exhibitions 

The lfrench Cultural Centre presents an exhibition of paint* 

* ings by Haifa Ammarlne. 

Continues until Wednesday 26 June. 

The Royal Cultural Centre presents an exhibition by Korean 
artist Hang Chong Yop. 

Tuesday 25 June until Monday 1 July. 

Filing o :••••' f ■; 

; The French Cultural Centre presents *La Mort en a 

.191 9 film directed by Bertrand Tdveqler and starring 
'Schneider; ■ 

Thursday 20 and Saturday. 22 June at 7.45 pm- ' ■ 

: . The American Centre presents 'The Shootlst’ starring J° n .. 
. '.Wayne, , - : ■ 

Thursday. 27' JUne at 7.00 pm.. . ■ 

: ^.jUchird'./ ,;-L • 

i- .. Thofrltlsh Institute of Archaeology presents a lecture 
, son McQuitty on ' Jordanian &ead OvenS — Past and rre»"? 

: ' Mop day June at 7.30 pm- 

■ '? Kip q day 2 4 : J u ne at. 7. 30 pm. ' - -7 j 

)V : * : r ! ‘;-i 
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V : fldd ■$ 1<(X) arid ihjriijdjttvg p)u$ 3Qe toir-cablv jajdd it jpnai ;book. 
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i •;?. the frlends'ot Ai-phaeology are. planning a trip to 

- ahd BiitfRas. ,.Mpet at th? Department of Antiquities R«8W , 
r • Ration Centre at,8.3 Q aq? on Frlday 2 1 June, , , 


own Under comes 
oser to Jordan 


people 


i3J m but active group of 
U and Jordanians have. 
JJat about establishing a 
Sip society to promote 
aadiiig, cultural links and ( 
od business between their! 
allies... 

yiM d el Khub one of the i 
n members is optimistic ' 
is future of the new so- 
Ao Australian citizen, Mr' 
(inme to Jordan for the 
Aosiralian trade fair and- 
Icapled an offer to work] 
i company, Fosroc, 
lb! business interests 
, uualla. He is enthusias- 
ms stay In Jordan as his 
; ur old son and three year 
4uer. will he says "have! 
ale learn Arabic." 

j i Dub explained that af- 
tiiiiis of His Majesty King 
aud His Royal Highness 
Ruud to Australia a 
of Friendship was signed' 
i the (wo countries and 
s society is one materiali- 
:f this treaty. 

Jordanian Australian 
Cip society has a founding 
ac of sixteen members 
from prominent compa- 
of organizations- which, 
is sith Australia. Three 
uklsg members of the 
i hosphate Company are 
* d bjcfcdlna Chairman of 
I’d. Mr Wasef Azar, as 
Fibad el Khub and Mr 
huJ. The Royal Scienti- 
*9 "which has long esta- 
iwdemlc relations with 
“ . continues Mr el 
“to-well represented 
“«d. members include 
htadl the public rela- 
Jwras well as Dr Mu- 
head or the Eco- 
'aptrlment and Dr. Saud 
WKonomlcs expert who 
W graduate degree from 
a. 

JJTrynes the Austra- 
fil D , Amman; is en- 
■k abput the new group 
* ‘‘designed to 
«2fumcaiion between 

*fl!K ,The nucIe “ s 

Jordanians 

^ IP Australia, Austra- 


lian residents here and people 
with trade affiliations. The so- 
ciety Mr Trynes pointed out, has 
asked Australian Ambassador Mr 
Richard Gate to be Honorary] 
chairman of the new society. I 

Mr el Khub is optimistic about 
the future of the society and says 
"we will invite cultural repre- 
sentatives from Australia, per- 
haps show some Australian 
films," and in general try to 
show Jordaniansithe accurate pic- 
ture of Australia. " > 


a little 


• Noor and Zein Talhouni cele- 
brated an early birthday this 
week when they entertained 
friends at a delightful garden 
party. 

The party doubled as a farewell 
as the girls, with their father Ad- 
nan, mother Norma and 
brother Bahjat will soon be leav- 
ing for Switzerland where Adnan 
Talhouni has a four year posting 
as Jordan’s ambassador. The 
family will be missed by their 
many good Amman friends. 



Hans Sternlk 

• Inter- Continental Hotels Cor- 
poration has named Hans Ster- 
nlki president and chief execu- 
tive officer as of 1st October 
1985. Mr Sternik has been with 
Inter- Continental Hotels Corpo- 
ration since 1964 and throu- 
ghout this period he has held a 
succession of executive positions 
In Europe and the Middle East. 
In 1972 he moved to New York 
headquarters. 

• A1 Dustour staff member Mam- 
douh Ghaly and his wife San 1 a 
are enjoying a very special feast 
this year following the birth of 
their son Yahya last Tuesday. 
Yahya came into the world a 
healthy 3.1 kilos and the Star 
wishes him a long and happy 
life. 


• if you are looking for experts 
in Airport emergencies Mrs Fa- 
dla Shonelry and her two young 
sons Joe and NsJI are the right 
people for you. 

The Shoueiry's were among 
the 52 passengers who were sup- 
posed to be on the recent hi- 
jacked Alia flight but were left at 
Beirut airport as the plane made 
its rapid take-off. 

Having missed their flight, the 
three booked onto the MEA 
flight which was due to take off 
for Larnaca the next day. 
Happily they missed that one too 
and once again avoided a hijack- 
ing. . 

Last year Fadia and her sons 
were among those who boarded 
the last, hair raising flight out 
of Beirut 'prior to the airport’s 
six month closure. 

And to cap things off two of 
Fadia's relatives were on the lat- 
est hijacked plane, the TWA 
travelling between Athens and 
Rome. Not altogether surpris- 
ingly, Fadia says that from now 
on she’ll be thinking twice be- 
fore she boards any plane! 

• Jordan will be receiving a visit 
this week from Mr Horst Gellen- 
keuser, a senior official at the 
West German Television Centre 
in West Berlin. Mr Geilen- 
keuser, who arrives here from a 
visit to China, will stay for about 
eight days during which he will 
have discussions with the Direc- 
tor General of JTV and with 
television staff who have received 
training in Germany. 
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Woe to us from 
the complainer 

COMPLAINERS! Aren’t they tiresome? 1 have to complain 
^about them. I don’t mean the usually pleasant person who has 
a problem come up In his or her life, nor the ordinary person 
who may be persistently plagued by an unresolved situation, 
but the ’hard-core* complainer. 

When faced with the occasional problem sometimes it does 
help a person to think things out if lie or she airs what is 
bothering them. By talking about the problem all the different 
aspects of it may be sorted out and the person can point to 
which part of the circumstances are really the crux of it all. 

By voicing his worries to others he may ask for their view- 
points on the affair and receive fresh outlooks about it, thus 
enabling him to arrive al some solution. This process is a pos- 
itive one and may well bring about an end to the complaint. 

But if the person is in some sort of situation th&t is not 
open to solution then complaining may be a method of coping 
with what will not be resolved. Complaining is then a safely 
valve to lei off (he pressure of emotions that build within the 
person when he or she must go on with whatever is burdening 
them. e 

The hard-core complainer fits neither of these categories. 
He is in a class by himsetr and once people know him for 
what he is he often finds himself in the room by himself also 
Everyone else has moved Into another room so they can 
escape listening to his never-ending tirade. 

In the winter he grumbles over the cold and in the summer 
about the heal. Daytime finds him discontented with the 
bright sunlight and night brings resentment of the darkness. 

A rise in pay doesn't bring a smile to his lips because he was 
e *P® c ^ n ® I* to l a rger than it is. If someone brings him a 
gift it is never what he wanted, or the wrong colour, or they 
bought it from the wrong shop. 

The hard-core complainer doesn’t stop at things that ac- 
tually touch him personally, events or people that play aclive 
parts of his life. Oh, no! He goes on and on about anything 
he sees or hears about. 

"Look at the way that car is parked,’’ he shouts as he 
drives down the street. The car is not blocking the flow of 
traffic nor is he searching Tor a place to slop because he is in 
the midst of his journey. Yet he is compelled to comment. 

What to do about him and his never-ending commentary? 
Catch him asleep and tie a knot in his tongue. Put super-glue 
in his tea. Keep a set of ear plugs in your pocket. Dilute some 
rose cheek-blush and put it in a spray bottle. When you see 
him approaching, spray it on your face and hands, telling him 
it is a highly contagious disease and if he comes closer than 
20 metres be will be in danger. 
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ARIES — March 21st to April 20th 

At business, the Indications' are that you- ' 
could receive an offer of a change, and in 
consequence, this would mean more money 
for you with added opportunity for ad-, 
vancement. You should not hesitate in ac- 
cepting this. You would Be very well advised 
to take most things In your stride during 
this coming week, because there coulcTbe 

• one or two rather unexpected obstacles 

• holding up your progress.. i -- — . 

TAURUS — April 21st te May 20 th 

This should be a very good weik from the _ 
word go, and it has, the unexpected things 
happeningi and these wilt count the most. 

You may be faced with having to explain the 
workings of a document at pour pta«J of 
work, which has been .misplaced, where 
your personal life Is concerned, a member, 
of thd opposite Bex may Irritate you in; 
tensely. In this instance, you should try to 
be both diplomatic and tactftil and this^ 
should Soon be overcome.. • . • 

GEMINI ^May 21 at to Jane 20th 

J •; The portents are that quite a lot of you ■ 
will be travelling during this coming week, 
and by combining business with P{f“ u /®' 
you should make some exEremeiy^good 
headway in most directions. Your, opposite 
number may be feeling father tired at 1 the 
beginning of the week, but do not wrry, 
for this will not last, and you both have a 
Very full . week : ahead of you, especially 

Where social activities are concerned, fin- 
ances appear to be lookidg .up npw. , 


CANCER — ■ June 21st to July 21st 

This appears to be an extremely good- 
week for you, and you should have some 
very good limes where your social life Is 
concerned. By the coming weekend, you 
should realise very clearly that you have 
made some very definite progress in an alT- 
air of the heart, and this should be a very 
happy {ime for you. and those closely, 
around yQU. Where work is concerned, you 
should -hate some very good ldehs. Yqu will 
need some co-operation In this resqept, so 
try not to be loo-independent. 

LEO — July 22nd <o. August 21st 

Where your working fife is concerned, 
you may have to re- shuffle your plans 
slightly during this coming wbek. A course 
which Is most likely to be forced upon you 
because you have been taking. on too much 
of late. You should try to make economy 


youf~key word ihffiweek. as you may have 
been rather extravagant of late, A member 
of your family who nas possibly been giving 
you some cause for worry recently wifi 
compound to your way of thinking. 1 

VIRGO -x August 22nd to September 
21st ■ \ 

This coming week could possibly bflng 
odd, little bealth problems with it, not 
necessarily to you personally, buf to (hose 
around you. There will be extra work put bn 
you on account of the absepce of othprs af - 
■ business, Emotionally, you would be very 
well advised not to let your'lmaglnatloa run 
away With you where- a ncWly formed ro- 
manerf is concerned, or you could 1 Very 
easily get. hurt. Finances appear to tyke %, 
turn for the better, .; , 


LIBRA — September 22nd to October 
-22 nd 

In the romantic field, you will be reeling 
more happily stable now, tban you have 
done for quite some time past, and affairs 
in this direction appear to run very 
smoothly Tor you. In the home, you may 
come up against a rather stubborn relative, 
but you should get over this. When making 
any arrangements (his week, you would do 
wall to consult your opposite number first, 
or you could find that your plans will be in 
opposition to one another. 

SCORPIO. — October 23 rd to Novem- 
ber 2 1st 

In the financial field, you could find thpt 
a little more money could be coming your, 
way very soon, not money you have earned, 
but rather some .windfall from an unex- 
pected quarter. The indications are that this 
coming week should be smooth and calm for 
you in most directions, with very few irriia- 
Hons. Where your health Is concerned, this 
should present no problems, and It should 
be a good week. 

SAGITTARIUS — November 22 nd to 
December 20th . 


You foould be very well advised to hike 
care not td say (bo much to people around 
you during tlH* coming week, as someone 
may be rather tbo nosey. You mifst be as 


tactful as you can. especially ip the working 
.field. A . little extra money 1* indicated for 
you some time during this coming week, 


which -will be very opportune for you re- 
garding some' future arrangements j Where 
.your health Is concerned, you may -need to 
Watch this a little-. 
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When snakes trip. 
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entertainment 


after ah Interval, i can sec 
that some of our players were 
not In great form. Take this, 
deal, where both teams fln-i 

In 1MT iir AH , i I 


iahed In 3NT and West began 1 
with a low heart. 

You win In dummy and lead, 
tone Jack or clubs, on which 
East plays low. What ha 



West 
| J 9 7 
i K 10 8 4 2 
8 5 3 
*Q2 


North 
#853 
V A 
0 K 9 6 

* J 10 9 8 5 4 

East 

$ 10 6 4 2 
M2 '0 9 7 0 3 
0 A J 7 
6 A 7 
South 

♦ AKQ 
t? Q J 6 




Pronch declarer played the 
king and made the contract 
easily, whllo the British 
declarer ran the jack and 
finished two down. 

Other things being equal' 
U> run the Jack with this 
holding In clubs Is better thanl 
going up with the ace. This I 


C- Q 10 4 2 

A K 6 3 

Dealer South : Oainc all. 
in the Common Market 
championship a few years ago 
a British team of which I was 
iMplatn lost 30—79 lo u 
French leu in— n reverse not 
«-.»lly .sustained. Looking 
iKiiln ul some of the hands 



* 



1 

1 

w 


1“ _ 

M.k 


I 1 

— -ITT: I 


- -£J _ ,8, _ , 

:J| l:~i i - ill ..tdl 

S. Walker (England) v II.! 
uc Grecf (Holland), Intermit-! 


TARGET 

He 

Word Game 

MOW many words of Tour lei- 

r! rs ur L morc oan you make 
, m the letters shown here? 
ln n,ak,n S a word, each Idler 


Is because It gains against 
A Q x In the East hand. The 
situation was different hore ! 
-because South is not going to; 
hove time to enter dummy 
quickly. If East has A Q x he 
■will go up with the ace and 
clear the hearts. 

A further point Is that the 
king of clubs may bring down 
a singleton queen. The defen- 
ders will have to hold ofl 
the next round of clubs and. 
declarer will then have 
chances. To find West with a 
singleton ace, on the other 
hand, wHl never help. 

Mind you, a player whose 
team Is not doing well may I 
sometimes play ugalnst the 
odds to create a swing. 


Umnl schoolgirls’ match, Hol- 
land l ‘>82. Sii.kim Walker, 
17, til Clicam, Is London's 
top girl pluycr a ml has uln*:iil> 
won a Surrey county competi- 
tion :i In-ad of men rivals. Su- 
san ( White, to plnv) led Lug- 
land's team to victory in a 
recent four- nation event at 
Klndliovcu where this diagram 
proved decisive. 

Bind; has just offered Wh- 
ite the opportunhy lo win ii 
pawn by either (a) 1 hi 'Kl m 
(Ii) L!.<Kt. White can also (cl 
opt for the safety play I 
U— RB2. which is Ik* si, and 
how should the game go? 


RAT 


L I U | R 

may !>.* used once only l-ach 
word must contain ihe large 
letter, and there nuisi Iv at 
least one nine-letter woul in- 
Ihe list. No plurals no fore- 
ign woiik: no propei names 
TODAY ’S r\Kin-:i- I 7 
words, good: 22 words. \crv 
givul; 2? words. e’Ceelleiti 


SOLUTION 

Chess Target 


P S"" "»■<* (a) 1 KtxKt, 
Ox» ' } S X 5P- Bx Bl 3 QxB, 

R-an ?.i QP ch - K ' Rli 5 

ln j pi Uh« hidden point) 
resl 8ned. After the 

i d .. queen move8 - 6 Q xR 

” ns on material. 


Artery any aryl tails lover 
lyrale Ivro quarry 

QUARTERLY quay q'«ry 
rarely raylel really iclay iclv 
reirv’ tarry terry nay irev 
truly Lyle lyler tyre >cai vule 


CRYPTIC SOLUTION 


tlrie ri j 1 Du-nuano-ur. 3B, F-all to s-ao. JB. HHint- -■> 

<S» t 

VS 

rim J®"* way. 26, Mod. 27. P- Bod- line. 30 8-tnd-ent, 3). P- 
iVT Stiff -ri 2, Thoo ’ rl * # - 33. -Pat-l-anl. 35, M'lHiat(rBV». 36. L-Irlv. 

EASY SOLUTION 

ii. Uahoretle. 10, Thousand. 12. LiieH. 13. Appeal- 

21. Spun <u‘ i?. ObaenranL 17. Inspector. 18. Forests 20, Cana ri- 
al. Sapphire. 28 Avor. 20. Debase. 31. .Revile*. 

Dormnn«l rs f^- - a ^,. Medallion. 28. Antenna. 30. Carnal. 40. Port. 41. 
Look Smart. 

billon” iP’iCl, 1 , Bully-off. 2. Cheers. 3. Stopgaps. 4, Recent. B. 
19, Rouifo Strip, 7. Escaped. 8, Enlist. 11 Herring. 18. Result 

37. Partial grf 38. Peril. 23. Shovel. 20 Chelsea bun. 20. See 
36. Action Abducted. 31. Radiator. 32 Sanctity. 33. Pen name 
“ on - 3 8. Momlp. Q7. rsnbac. 



Use the same diagram for either the Cryptic or the Easy puzzle 


MB »4 - : ■/ ■)/£ , 



CRYme PUZZLE 

ACBOBS 

g Understudying? ifl, 3) 

10 Biilldlug due to be blcs^e-l <8) 

12 a kind or gold, ln a way i4) 

13 A few Hues Mint reveal charac- 
ter id) 

14 He's falling tor someone who's 
here only for a short time 1 7 1 

16 Mind, foolishly, when the 
bat<?n comes out. it’s unlv o 
game iOj 

17 Is It clean 1 If* oddlv surf 
<01 

18 Stopped me enic-Mug to goi 
ehniiRcd m 

20 When the anger hus disM* 
Dated. I Ko in nad toko It. 
back -6i 

21 The built became taller <4j 

24 Mad. called lo have something 

done atom it 1 8) 

2G Turned loose in let into the 
shade iflj 

28 She cracked up durian train- 
ing i4i 

29 Handed something to. us one 
went liy (0| 

31 Sign that a number «oi left 
out »7i 

34 Terribly rude about the one 
a.m. ordering of the carrlngu 
« 0 > 

36 Don't notice a Ic-t Is wrongly 
included in the charge (4. 2. 
3) 

38 Allowing vo u\kc part, or 
getting rid of i7) 

38 They take the soppy tilings 
for a splnl tdj 

40 Menn catching tlio ode two 

41 Keep the blue and brown dim 
I nside («) 

42 After which ono says no nuin- 
u built the worst spoilt youllis 
(4. 5 1 


1 Open tor iiultlc. all right. i 8 i 

2 Kepi hm-k tin- man about to 
do off i tit 

3 Pul on. produced a reuciton 
1 81 

-I The Islander can't gel In- 
volved again In It i0t 

5 A delightful home help: 
Chinese iHj 

6 "No. It's hilly '■? (4. 61 

7 The current plot to nimlhllHLc 
the CIA came om til It i7) 

a Bents ihe man tin. thv tyrant 
I Ul 

11 Mutb renc'y to eat 1 7 1 

1C Oi'it:ug lcvul nsalsiancL- In 
bucking the torotgner lOi 

19 The Incident of tlie female and 
the half plm 1 5| 

20 Ho may l«e loaded! im 

72 Si- be „rT East with Fully i .1 ■ 

23 Von can't shut H up In u 
cage I id i 

25 Del lo Ihe top. bill l..k i* 
louiidahoul it .me -i I. I. 3 1 

20 Left glowing ■ 3 1 

27 A colon roa m.iii euiiu- in with 
what had been grown 1 7 1 

30 Ue:ng made to cc- carrying 
dirt up is hur&li ■ Hi 

31 In writing, ihe hu> the cdDe 
i«i 

32 Speciuatc abc-ut Mr Hill iS) 

33 It's obvious tlie one on the 
Inside Is no doctor (7) 

35 Lady. I'm returning the bo k 
|0I 

10 Quite prettily iflt 

37 They take uhe up and put 
■ *ue among the top-llnen <Hl 


h\A\SY PUZZLE 


ACROSS 

9 Cinema empr win i u * 


10 Large illliiiiji-r iHi 
12 heiiiiiu-ui 1 4 1 
V4 teeqvu-st tor aid id 

14 Form a menial piMimi 

,7j 

15 Wiilclifiil (Ul 

17 Senior policemciit <vj 

18 Large woods t7> 

20 Yellow bird rot 

21 Duration <41 

24 Innkeeper i8) 

20 Freolmis *U>uw -8] 

28 Assert HI 
28 Adulterate - H) 

31 AIJU Sea (7) 

34 Cr:issc-d ivi 

36 Jewellery Item ml 
js Aerial i7i 

39 Ol the flesh Hi| 

(0 Furl Hied wine l-t) 

H Small rodent iQi 
42 Hurry up! i4. !ii 

DOWN 

1 atari ul a iuh-khv game 

1 5-3 1 

2 A toast irti 

3 Temp. »n»rv snb-iliuiuj 
1 8< 

4 In the near »;is,t (<;i 

5 Male horse ifli 

6 Humorous miv.-spuiHir 
Item 1 5. 5) 

7 Drake nee 1 7 1 

B Jolu die armed fouiea 
id) 

It Murine lim r7i 

16 On u unit* i (j i 

19 Cosmetic i5l 

20 Tin ihi 

22 Dlllldirr < S j 

2J Digging Implement ttii 

25 wnnll currant enkr 17. 
31 

26 Diocese (3i 

27 Biased 1 7) 

30 Kidnapped <8j 

31 lleHtlug device i B > 

32 H-illnens i B ) 

33 Mom do plume <3. 4i 
3G Deotl <ti> 

30 aplrit of ■ 4itliub.ni i Ci 

37 wL-other-map line {0i 
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